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Preface 


This book is a slightly revised version of my 1972 Harvard 
University doctoral dissertation. My first measure of grat- 
itude is thus to my teachers at Harvard, Theodore M. Andersson, 
Einar Haugen and T. L. Markey. I am particularly grateful to 
Markey for his advice and support as my dissertation adviser, a 
post he filled with energy, enthusiasm and erudition. He also 
read a draft of the revised version before publication. 

Most of the research and writing of the dissertation were 
carried out in 1971-72 at the University of Uppsala, Sweden, 
where I enjoyed the generous financial support of a Frederick 
Sheldon Travel Fellowship from Harvard University. In Uppsala 
Professor Lennart Moberg graciously made available to me the 
facilities of the Nordic Institute, supervised my progress on 
the study, and twice gave me the opportunity to present my 
findings before his seminar. It is a pleasure to offer him 
once again, this time in print, my warmest thanks. 

My colleague Gary B. Holland has kindly read through the 
revised text and done his best to save me from the pitfalls of 
my innocence in the complex field of Indo-European reconstruc- 
tion. In general I have proceeded from Pokorny's reconstruc- 
tions not so much from confidence in their validity as in 
recognition of my own shortcomings. My apology for this 
technique is that the reconstructions provide only a point of 


departure. 
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I have provided translations of the numerous skaldic texts 
for the aid of readers who may not be familiar with the corpus. 
For those who are, my pedestrian renderings may provide a 
smile here and there. But the initiate will, at least, under- 
stand the plight of one who attempts to translate the 
untranslatable. 

Finally, my thanks to Alexandra Olsen (typing), Solfrid 


Johansen (proofreading), Rod Maack (word-index), and John 


Anderson (patience). 
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Chapter 1. 


Aims and Methodology 


This study examines one area of lexico-cultural relationship 
for a specific period of a specific language group: it investi- 
gates an important social institution of the Proto-Nordic period 
in light of (1) the vocabulary actually retained in the Old 
Scandinavian dialects, Olc., ONw., ODa., and OSw., and (2) com- 
parative evidence from the other Germanic and Indo-European 
dialects. The institution examined is the comitatus, first 
described by Tacitus and thought to have survived until the 
Middle Ages in Scandinavia. The study comprises an investiga- 
tion of the terminology for the collective and for the individ- 
ual member of the group, as well as one important institutional 
aspect of the comitatus relationship, the notion of honor. 

For the purposes of this study, a social institution may be 
defined as a relationship or behavioral pattern of established 
importance to a soctety. This definition is deliberately broad 
in order to include all the major elements which permit and 
maintain cohesion of a society. In practice such elements will 
generally include inter alta laws, customs, practices, forms of 
social organization, religious expression, and so forth. 
Clearly institutions vary from society to society, and the 
institutions of any given society are specific to the culture 
of that society. 


Extensive studies of the social institutional vocabulary of 
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Indo-European have been carried out by Émile Benveniste 
(summarized in Benveniste 1969), whose work provided a major 
impetus for this study and whose lead has often been followed. 
In approach this study therefore coincides in many ways with 
the frequent pursuit of Romance semanticists, l’htstotre du mot, 
which might perhaps be termed etymology in its broadest sense. 
The starting point is often the étymologte d'origine, or recon- 
struction at the earliest levél, but the major goal is 
etymologie d'histoire, here regarded as examination of semantic 
relationships at various stages of linguistic prehistory and 
history. 

The theoretical bases of this study thus involve diachronic 
and synchronic semantics; structural semantics (as e.g. in Lyons 
1963) has often proved useful. Also beneficial was the work of 
Jost Trier (1931, 1934, 1972) and his students Hüsgen (1935), 
Schneider (1935), Trelle (1935) and Wahmann (1937), as well as 
the theoretical studies of Ipsen (1924, 1932), Springer (1958) 
and Ohman (1953). Trier's speculations on the Mannring (1940, 
1941, 1942) have often been stimulating, both methodologically 
and theoretically, but they have no direct bearing on this 
study. In etymology the general principles articulated by 
Indo-Europeanists (Bréal 1893, 1911, Benveniste 1954, Szemerényi 
1962) are followed.  Etymologies lacking either formal or 
semantic consistency are accordingly rejected. 

The wide range of texts from the ON period demands evaluation 
of textual material; guidelines based on authenticity, reli- 
ability and datability must be observed. Although every text 
requires individual judgement, certain categories of varying 
usefulness obviously suggest themselves. Their value to this 
study and to lexical research in NGmc. in general are as 


follows. 
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Runte Insertpttons 

Inscriptions in the elder runic fubark are palpably the most 
important texts’ in investigation of PrN. vocabulary, since they 
are actually attdsted from the period under consideration. One 
difficulty, however, with such earlier texts is determination 
of the dialect involved: separation of Scandinavian from Gmc. 
at an early period is often extremely difficult, and the passage 
from NWGmc. to Scandinavian is not yet fully understood (Haugen 
1970: 46-49). A problem common to all the older runic material, 
too, is simply interpretation of the texts. Semantic study is 
considerably hampered by even a small amount of uncertainty, and 
the problem is amplified by the scanty amount and often repeti- 
tious nature of the material. Since meaning in any given text 
is determined by context, difficulty of interpretation increases 
proportionally as the 'size' or 'amount' of context, in other 
words the length of the inscription, decreases. And of course 
the repetitiveness of these texts means that only a small part 
of the language is accessible. Despite these difficulties, 
older and transitional runic inscriptions are potentially 
extremely valuable sources. But on the whole they require 
caution and must often, in practice, be regarded as merely 
ancillary tools. 

Of very great value, particularly for East Scandinavian, are 
the inscriptions of the Viking Age. Besides being hundreds of 
years older than the earliest vellums, indeed a comfortable two 
centuries before the putative dates of composition of the 
earliest EN texts, the Viking Age runes presumably give a 
picture of everyday language not obscured by poetic diction as 
the early WN texts are. Furthermore, Viking Age runes are 
easily datable, often to an astonishingly accurate degree, 


again a great advantage compared with the uncertainty involved 
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in dating WN poetry. Inscriptions from this period as a rule 

admit of interpretation far more readily than older runic texts. 
For these reasons, runic inscriptions from the Viking Period in 
many ways provide the most satisfactory texts for investigating 


the vocabulary of that period. 


Skaldic Poetry 

Chronologically the earlier skaldic poetry corresponds 
roughly to the runic inscriptions of the Viking Period; in 
certain cases the composition antedates the runes.  Skaldic 
poetry is therefore of extreme importance for West Scandinavia, 
which lacks the enormous amount and range of runic activity 
characteristic of East Scandinavia. Although the recent finds 
from Bergen indicate that runes were widely used in at least 
one area of West Scandinavia, this material, besides being un- 
edited-a practical problem-is too late and often too cryptic to 
be of much use in a study such as this. And, with a few 
exceptions, Olc. was recorded almost solely on vellun. 

Skaldic poetry is, theoretically, of particular value since 
it provides a spectrum of texts from the ninth to the thirteenth 
century. This means that a word can in theory be traced over 
four centuries, and developments .in meaning and use can be 
carefully plotted. In practice such is indeed often the case, 
but full awareness of the pitfalls must always be maintained. 
No MSS containing skaldic poetry antedate the thirteenth 
century and most are later than that. A gap of up to four 
centuries between composition and recording must therefore in 
some cases be reckoned with, and in no case may the extant 
forms of early skaldic poetry be positively proved to be 
original. In dealing with these early texts, one cannot lose 


sight of the long period of alleged oral retention or 
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transmission. On the other hand, the advance of linguistic 
science over the past hundred and fifty years makes it not 
impossible to séparate the genuine from the spurious, and many 
skilled commentatbrs have used various linguistic criteria for 
dating skaldic texts. Thus exercise of caution can reasonably 
assure avoidance of gross error. 

Literary criteria are also useful. A suitable principle, 
followed in this study, is to accept longer poems as fairly 
accurately transmitted, but to regard lausavtsur with a large 
measure of suspicion (Jón Helgason 1952: 143). 

Still the difficulties are manifold, largely because of the 
nature of the texts themselves. The extremely complicated 
diction is far from the realm of ordinary language. Word choice 
is clearly governed in certain instances by the dictates of the 
metre: in many skaldic stanzas nearly every important word is 
involved in the system of alliteration and internal rhyme. 
Furthermore, the twistings and turnings of the syntax make elu- 
cidation of context somewhat difficult. In fact, in some cases 
even the most skilled commentators can do no more than guess at 
the very meaning of a stanza, and then semantic analysis is 
hobbled. Similarly, kennings and poetic compound formations 
may mask meaning. Perhaps the greatest difficulty for semantic 
analysis, however, is the large number of poetic terms found 
only in this corpus and displaying no, or at most few, cognates 
throughout the Gmc. and IE realm. Whether such words are 
archaisms or new formations, they nevertheless enter into the 
various lexical systems and complicate them to a greater or 
lesser extent. A generally useful rule is that a word attested 
only once or twice is probably a new poetic formation and 
therefore need not be extended any further than the lexical 


system of the given text the word is found in. Beyond this 
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rule each case must be judged individually. Despite these 
difficulties, however, the favorable chronological situation 
makes skaldic poetry indispensable. 

In this study the readings of Ernst Albin Kock, Den norsk- 
tsldndska skaldediktningen (Lund: 1946), have been preferred to 
those of Finnur Jónsson and others and are followed throughout 
unless otherwise indicated. Other interpretations were of 
course consulted; they are noted, however, only where they bear 
on the semantic analysis. To present variant readings of all 
stanzas cited was clearly eliminated by the demands of space 
and the aims of the monograph. Kock was hence arbitrarily 
chosen for simplicity and completeness. The translations are 
provided for the convenience of the reader and do not depart 


from Kock. 


Eddte Poetry 

Many of the problems facing skaldic poetry affect the poems 
of the Poette Edda as well, though to a lesser degree. Dating, 
of course, is a key problem. It is agreed, for example, that 
certain poems must be very old (e.g. Atlakvíða) and others 
rather young (e.g. Atlamål), but precise dating is of course 
impossible. Nevertheless, the Poetic Edda is of great linguis- 
tic value in that it must retain many archaic features and is 
probably closer to old Gmc. poetry than any other extant 
material. It is, therefore, an important tool. 

Of particular importance in dealing with all older Gmc. 
poetry is the kenning, which can cause words to be used in 
artificial or at least unusual ways, particularly, of course, 
in skaldic poetry. But kennings offer an important tool in 
semantic and etymological research because they tend to fall 


into kenning systems, which must be very old. In some cases a 
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word lost elsewhere may be retained or 'frozen' into a kenning 
system. Similarly a kenning system may contain an older meaning 
of a word, a meaning which the word no longer exhibits in prose 
or even as a simplex in poetry. By the same token, complete 
absence from kenning systems suggests that a word is not old or 
original but rather a loan or neologism. Thus poetic diction 


can act as an accurate measure of age. 


Laws 

Although the laws were recorded quite late in Scandinavia, 
indeed often not until the fourteenth century, they are fre- 
quently of much value. As records of native material they are 
particularly useful for East Scandinavia, where no native 
literature is retained from the earlier periods. Furthermore, 
despite their rather late dates of recording, the laws often 
retain many evident archaisms, particularly obvious in the form 
of 'frozen phrases,' alliterative remnants of the period of 
oral transmission; when such expressions are on occasion encoun- 
tered in other branches of ON literature, there too they may 
generally be regarded as older than the texts in which they are 
found. Another important facet of the laws is their direct 
treatment, sometimes including contemporary definitions, of 
various social institutions. In such cases it is normally 
possible to strip away the later chronological layers and get 
back to institutions of the PrN. period, though care must be 


exercised. 


Sagas 
In the earlier, romantically tinged era of Germanic schol- 
arship, the sagas were regarded as accurate recordings of 


authentic pagan attitudes and ethics and often formed the basis 
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for accounts of Germanic or early Scandinavian culture. It is 
now accepted that they provide useful information about the 
Sturlungaöld and in many cases retain traces of earlier periods, 
but they are in general neither sociologically nor linguis- 
tically conservative. Hence the language of the Sagas of 
Icelanders may be regarded as typical of thirteenth century OIc. 
and as a general indicator of medieval WN usage.  Roughly the 
same may be said of the other kinds of sagas, vis. kings' 

sagas, bishops' sagas, fornaldarsógur, and others. In certain 
cases, of course, the language of these texts may be quite 
revealing, particularly for later phenomena closely treated in 
and representative of the genre in question; for example, 

kings' sagas illuminate kingship, bishops' sagas organized reli- 
gion, and so forth. Translated material presents a special 
case, since comparison with original texts yields useful 
glosses. 

Diplomas have not been used in this study because they are 
almost uniformly from a period which is too late to be of 
value. 

If it is accepted that certain genres are representative of 
certain social classes, then sociological inferences may be 
drawn from linguistic material. Reconstruction introduces 
certain problems; as Meillet (1964: 382) has warned: Dans une 
certaine mesure, c'est seulement le vocabulatre de l'arts- 
tocracte qui est conservé et l'on n'a presque rien des mots 
populaires. The problem is not so important in this study, 
since it deals with the vocabulary of the very highest social 
classes, composed of chieftains, kings, warriors, and skalds. 
Nevertheless, the material of the study is the entire fabric 
of the language of Scandinavia through more than a millenium, 


and, particularly when sociological interpretation is offered, 
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it is always recalled that to a certain extent only the richest 


part of the fabric is still retained. 


Chapter 2. 


The Germanic Comitatus 


In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth chapters of his 
Germanta, Tacitus describes clearly and concisely the institu- 
tion which posterity has known as the Germanic comitatus or 
retinue. The members of this band of men paid twofold alle- 
giance to a chosen chieftain, providing him tn pace decus, Zn 
bello praestdium. The whole notion of the retinue may, 
according to Tacitus' description, be regarded from the twin 
viewpoints of glory and protection. Toward the end of the 
thirteenth chapter, Tacitus writes of the retinue: Zd nomen, ea 
gloria est. The fourteenth chapter, however, presents the 
second and more important half of the theme, which includes the 
core of the eomztatus relationship, namely the bond between 
the warriors and their chosen chieftain: tllum defendere, tueri, 
Sua quoque fortia facta gloriae etus adstgnare praecipuum 
sacramentum est: principes pro victoria pugnant, comites pro 
principe. It will be noted that in this passage glory and 
battle have been fused, a common conflation of Gmc. ethic which 
will be treated later in the study. The retainers are expected 
to fight to the death for their chieftain, if necessary, in 
return for which the chieftain grants them rewards: nam epulae 
et quamquam incompti, largt tamen apparatus pro stipendio 
cedunt materia muntficentiae per bella et raptus. The Latin 


definition of the Gmc. comitatus in Tacitus is thus predicated 
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on the assumption of martial activity; the trophies and booty 
of battle are used to reward loyal retainers. Nevertheless, it 
is a mistake to overemphasize this point, as many commentators 
do in labeling it the center of the comttatus relationship; in 
Chapter 15, while discussing the actions of the retainers in 
peacetime, Tacitus points out that it is quite common, and, 
indeed, expected that they will offer gifts of grain and cattle 
to the chieftain. On the whole, it seems more likely that what 
the retainers had to gain was personal glory based on achieve- 
ment in battle, and the honor of attending a great man. The 
proposition expressed in the famous words, td nomen, ea gloria 
est, was almost certainly reciprocal. This is clear enough from 
later Gmc. descriptions of battle and warfare. 

On the basis of these few pages of Tacitus, which neverthe- 
less provide the fullest description of this institution and 
its operation in Gmc. times, the following summary emerges. 

The Gmc. comitatus was a group of men who (1) were (voluntarily) 
attached to a certain chieftain, thereby creating a bond between 
the chieftain and each retainer and among all the various re- 
tainers acting as a collective. This group (2) provided glory 
and honor for its chosen chieftain, and to a certain extent for 
itself, in both peace and war. (5) Their primary function, how- 
ever, was on the battlefield, where they fought to the death if 
necessary for their chosen leader. 

Such is the situation as Tacitus describes it at the end of 
the first century after Christ, presumably around the end of the 
period of Gmc. unity.  Centuries passed, the Gmc. peoples split 
into differentiated linguistic and cultural groups, and the 
entire fabric of their societies in some cases changed dras- 
tically, before this institution came to be mentioned in the Gmc. 


languages. In this chapter we shall attempt a reconstruction 
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of the elemental meaning of the Gmc. comttatus in the period 


ca. 100-800 A.D. 


*ga-sinb- 

An initial problem is of course to determine whether Tacitus' 
use of the Latin terms comes and comitatus to refer to the indi- 
vidual and the collective corresponds specifically to any Gmc. 
vocabulary. A fairly common assumption, as presented by e.g. 
Amira (1913: 188) and Much (1937: 156) is that Tacitus' termi- 
nology directly reflects the Gmc. antecedents of, for example, 
OHG gtstndo (masc.) 'servant' and gisindi (neut.) 'retinue, 
disciples.' These are formed from Gmc. *ga-, the etymological 
equivalent of Lat. con-, and a Gmc. root *sinp- 'way, path, 
direction,' presumably parallel to Lat. eo, tre, which Se ex- 
tended participial form is the second component of the Lat. 
words (Walde-Hofmann 1938: 1.253; Ernout-Meillet 1959: 202). 

The word complex stemming from *ga-stnb- is widely distrib- 
uted throughout Gmc. in two basic forms. A neuter collective 
-ja- stem denotes the group of travelers, and a masc. -a- or 
-n- stem denotes the traveler himself, the member of the group. 
The neut. collective is represented by ON sinnt, OE ges7ö, OS 
gestó, and OHG gisindi, but appears to be lacking in Goth. 

The corresponding masc. forms, with stem formation indicated, 
would be ON sinni, (-n-), OE gestó (-a-), gestda (-n-), OS gi- 
síð (-a-), OHG gasind (-a-), gasindo (-n-), Goth. *gastnba 
(-(a)n-), *gastnpja (-jan-). 

The Goth. evidence is interesting. Each word is attested 
only once, each in the dat. pl. *Gastnba is found in II Cor- 
inthians 8:19, where it renders Grk. cuvékónuoc; here it can 
only mean 'fellow traveler.' Although it is clearly masc. 


(dat. pl. gastnbam), it is impossible to determine the stem 
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formation, so one might just as well postulate an -a- stem 
*gasinbs. If Elmar Seebold's (1974a: 1-3) unverifiable hypo- 
thesis that mtb gasinbam is a scribal corruption of *mib-gasinba, 
a hypercorrect translation of Greek cuvékónyuoc, is accepted, then 
the problem of the stem formation is solved. (Of course, both 
*gasinba/gasinps and the putative *gasinpja, actually probably 
*gasinpz, may be mere calques on the Greek originals, cuvékónuoc 
and cuvoðiía). 

*Gastnpja is allegedly attested in Luke 2:44. Streitberg 
(1965: 2.47) glosses it with Geführte, the very same definition 
he gave *gasinba, and which *gasinba/gastnbs has been shown to 
have, answering as it does to Grk. cuvekönuoc. An alternation 
between -an- and -jan- stems with synonymous meaning has been 
postulated by Kluge (1926: art. 14), who adduces this example 
as one of his points of evidence. Nevertheless, it is doubtful 
that such an alternation actually exists in this case. Leaving 
aside the impossibility of actually proving that Goth. possessed 
an -n- stem *gastnba, the comparative Gmc. evidence suggests 
that Goth. would have a neut. -ja- stem collective *gasznpz 
parallel to the other such forms in Gmc. cited above. And the 
Grk. original bears this out: voufcavtec 6e AUTÓV EV "m cuvosta 
eivai . . . which is rendered with hugjandona in gastnbjam 
ina wisan (Sé is omitted). Gasinpjam is a direct translation 
of the Grk. cuvoóia, except that the Grk. form is in the dat. 
sing. and the Goth. is in the dat. pl. The Goth. dat. pl. is 
best explained as a later scribal error, perhaps induced by 
analogy with the common masc. -ja- stem nomina agentis, as 
lekeis, aeneis, stponets, etc. (see Krause 1963: art. 125.1), 
although Seebold, who has reached the same conclusion con- 


cerning the collective *gasinpi, has suggested that zn 


gasinpjam may be a relic phrase retaining an old instrumental 
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sing. in -m < -mi (1974a: 5-12). But he admits that this 
assumption may be unnecessary and calls for more work (1974b). 

In OHG and OE, but not in other NWGmc. dialects, strong and 
weak masc. forms coexist. The most common explanation for this 
alternation, as represented by Kluge (1926: arts. 3 and 4), 
postulates a chronological replacement of the older -a- stem in 
the formation of nomina agentis. In the face of the prevailing 
-n- stems, OE gesíð and OHG gasind are theoretically to be re- 
garded as relic forms. In OE it is difficult to perceive any 
difference in meaning between gesid and gesta, although it may 
be observed that the latter, the weak form, is very rare and 
limited for the most part to glosses, whereas the strong form 
is found frequently in various kinds of texts. There can be no 
doubt, however, that gesíð functioned as a technical term to 
refer to retainers. Æschere, the victim of Grendel's mother, 
is described as being on gestdes had 'in the state or condition 
of a gesid' (Beo. 1297), and this quasi-legal formation is 
mirrored in legal terminology itself. In OE laws the noun 
gestó has for the most part been replaced by the expression 
gestdcund mann, synonymous with the simplex, and therefore to 
be interpreted as ‘holding the rank of a gestd.' Full synonymy 
is displayed, for example in King Ine's Laws, art. 50 (Ge- 


setze der Angelsachsen 1.110): 


Gif gesiócund mon bingad wid cyning odde kyninges eald- 


ormonnan for his inhiwan oóóe wió his hlaford for 
Seowe oóóe for frige, nah he per nane witeredene, se 
gesió, foróon he him nolde ær yfles gestieran at ham. 
In other cases, OE gestd evokes a general 'companion,' and 
is sometimes metaphorically extended to mean 'man,' The glosses 
for the weak form gestda reveal the same pattern of both a 


general and a technical side but do not permit any distinctions 
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to be drawn. It is quite probable that if there ever were any, 
they were eliminated by confusion between the weak and strong 
forms and the apparent triumph of the latter, contrary to the 
general pattern postulated by Kluge. 

The OE neut. -ja- stem collective gest5 is a rarely attested 
legal term rendering an etymologically predictable 'company.' 
The lack of the ordinary nom. sing. ending -e-, coupled with 
the frequently recorded final geminate -99-, is part of a 
sporadic problem within OE phonology which has so far failed to 
yield a solution (see e.g. Brunner 1965: art. 229, anm. 2), 

OHG alone presents perceivable differences between the strong 
and weak masc. forms. The -a- stem gasind, barring glosses 
found only in the Murbacher Hymnen, strongly reflects its 
origin, meaning simply 'companion,' whereas Otfrid, the sole 
writer whose works preserve the -n- stem gasindo, clearly uses 
the word to refer to underlings or servants. 

In OS, the masc. -a- stem gts7d generally means only 'compan- 
ion,' but in some cases is specified to jungero («Lat. junior, 
surely influenced by Frankish feudal terminology), as in thea ge- 
sidos . . . Johannes gtungaron (Hel. 2799-2800). A similar 
development may be noted for the collective: tungaron managa, 
salig gesiði (Hel. 2795-96). OS gist3t is also used with 
generalized sense as 'group, multitude,' and to refer to 
'household.' OHG gisindi/kisindi, on the other hand, attested 
from Muspilli and Otfrid alone, is used only of servants. 

In ON the -n- stem masc. sinni was rather rare. It is, for 
example, attested with the more original meaning, 'traveling 
companion,' in the beginning of the fifth strophe of Voluspå: 
Sól varp sunnan,/sinni mána (for a full discussion with cita- 
tion of parallels, see Nordal 1952: 57). Another important 


passage using sinni is Bjarkamál 1, where reference is made to 
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Aðils stnnar. The general lack of evidence renders it difficult 
to interpret the sense of the word in this strophe. It is, for 
example, quite possible that reference is made here to retainers, 
which a powerful king like Aóils could be expected to have. But 
the context affords no clues. Stnnar might just as well refer 
to all the inhabitants of Aóils' household, or to all the 
warriors in his entire army. Without more evidence, determina- 
tion is impossible. Of similar uncertainty is the usage of the 
word in Snorra Edda 71: en Loka fylgja allir Helia» sinnar, with 
reference to the enemies of the gods at Ragnargk. Did Hel have 
retainers? Perhaps, but there is no evidence elsewhere in the 
mythology that such was the case. Without further evidence, 
stinnar must be regarded as 'companions.' 

The neut. -ja- stem sinnt differs from its cognates in being 
an abstract instead of a collective. It further reflects its 
origin by rendering 'companionship,' often specified to 'help, 
support, backing.' It is most frequent in the expression rtia 
t sinni 'to offer support'; through the idiom the original 
meaning shines clearly. In a few cases the notion of 'com- 
panionship, aid' has been extended to include a concrete sense, 
as in Lond gef ek þér,/lýða sinni (Gudr. 2.33), or brøngt sttr 
bjóðar sinni (Ht. 88). This is purely poetic usage, however. 
There is no evidence that sinni (neut.) was ever employed as a 
technical term to refer to the comitatus, just as sinnt (masc.) 
probably never denoted a member of that group. 

The evidence may be briefly summarized. Goth. exhibits both 
the collective and the nomen agentts, either an -a- or -n- stem, 
with strictly etymological sense, i.e. to refer to 'fellow 
travelers.' This etymological sense is also revealed for the 
-5- stem in ON at least once; otherwise, in the NGmc. area the 


collective is reflected by an abstract, and the word group as a 
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whole basically refers to companionship or aid. In OHG and OS 
notions of servitude have appeared. Only in OE has this word 
group definitely become technical in nature, with apparent 
reference to a comitatus. It is possible that this might be a 
specifically English development, postdating the Anglo-Saxon 
departure from the continent, but such a supposition will not 
admit of proof. At any rate, during the period of Gmc. unity, 
and specifically around the time when Tacitus wrote, *ga-sinp- 
can have had nothing to do with the comttatus. 

Furthermore, the alleged etymological correspondence between 
comes and *ga-stnb- is no more than apparent. Although obvious 
to a trained eye, the etymology of eomes is no longer reflected 
in the meaning, which is simply 'companion, comrade, partner, 
sharer, etc.;' the sense of motion is no longer present.  More- 
over, in Latin, a language hardly rich in words denoting 
'retinue,' eomitatus was an obvious, and indeed, practically 
unavoidable choice; and knowing no Gmc., Tacitus could hardly 
have tried to capture nuances of meaning, whatever Gmc. word he 
was trying to render. Once comitatus had been employed, the 
most obvious term to denote the member of the collective was 
the clearly related comes. 

On the basis of the above, it may be concluded that it is not 
possible to determine from Tacitus' use in Germanta which Gmc. 
terms were used to refer to the institution of the comitatus. 
The only alternative, then, is to consult the languages them- 


selves and seek the answer there. 


*druhtiz 
The comparative evidence presented by the Gmc. languages sug- 
gests that the comitatus was referred to with Gmc. *druhtiz. It 


is reflected in the dialects by ON drëtt, OE (ge-)dryht/drtht, 
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OS druht- (in druhtfolk, druhtseept), MHG truht/druht (the 
word does not, oddly enough, appear to be found in OHG). IE 
nouns in -£Z- are usually fem. zero-grade deverbative abstracts 
(see e.g. Meid 1967: art. 123; Kluge 1926: art. 127; etc.). 

The primary, full-grade verb in the case of *druhtiz appears 

to be attested in Goth. drZugan 'to go to war' and OE 
(ge-)dreogan 'to lead a life, do work, drive'; this verb is 
often attested in military contexts (Bosworth and Toller 

1898: 211-212). ON has the weak verb drýgja 'to do, perform, 
perpetrate.' 

The PIE root from which *druhttz descended must have been 
*dhereugh-.  Precisely what this root means is a difficult 
question. On the basis of the Gmc. forms, a military origin 
might seem likely. Indeed Green (1965: 270 ff.) has accepted 
this as a general belief. Although this root does assume mil- 
itary overtones in various Gmc. dialects, certain of its des- 
cendants, indeed several from Gmc., suggest that the meaning of 
the PIE root and, hence, its original Gmc. meaning were more 
general. 

The matter is well treated by Pokorny (1959: 254-255) and 
need only be summarized here. The Gmc. full-grade cognates 
ON drjúgr 'solid, substantial,' drjúgum (adv.) 'very much, in 
great numbers,' OSw. drygher 'solid, strong, large,' NFr. 
dreegh 'solid, lasting, firm,' lead Pokorny to posit a base 
meaning 'to hold out, hold together,' which may be used of 
people as well as things. This is shown especially by cognates 
from Balto-Slavic (see e.g. Trautmann 1923: 59): OPr. druktat 
(adv.) 'firm, fast,' podruktinai 'I affirm,' draugi- 'with,' 
in draugiwaldunen (acc.) 'co-heir,' Lith. draugas 'companion,' 
draugalas 'companion,' draugé 'with,' drauge- ‘with (in 


compounds),' draugúbe 'friendship,' OCS drugu 'friend,' drugy 
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'other,' druzina 'group of travelers, military expedition,' Slov. 
drugtna ‘household, family. ' 

The contrast between OCS druðina and Slov. drustna is partic- 
ularly interesting with regard to the military aspects of this 
root, since it shows that the potential for narrowing the sense 
'group' to the military sphere was also present in another 
branch of the IE family, but was by no means part of a general 
pattern, even within specific older dialect families. 

Narrowing to the military sphere did, however, occur in Gmc. 
We know Goth. drtugan; it is attested in Timothy I 1:18, where 
it renders the Greek ctpateÚecða1. In the same verse is also 
found drauhtiwitob for Greek cTpateía. From this root, too, are 
the secondary verb drauhtinon 'to do military service' and the 
nouns drauhtinassus 'military campaign' and gadrauhts 'soldier.' 
The latter must represent specification of the collective *(ga-)- 
druhtiz to the individual, with change of gender. In Goth., 
then, the development to the military sphere has occurred. But 
note that this is really a short step: 'to gather together' has 
become 'to gather together for a military purpose.' A simple 
semantic narrowing has occurred. To what extent this narrowing 
has taken place outside EGmc. will be considered below. 

First, however, an interesting alternative etymology pro- 
posed by Hans Kuhn (1956: 23-26) must be considered. Kuhn 
argues that the institution of the comttatus never existed with 
any sort of continuity; hence he attempts to explain away the 
word *druht-. The only palpable use of *druht for comitatus in 
any Gmc. language, he suggests, occurs in Ynglingasaga where 
Snorri equates drótt with hírðsveit and dróttinn with konungr. 
Kuhn argues that this is mere etymological play, equivalent to 
the Rígsþula poet's suggestion that Kon ungr 'the young Kon' 


was the origin of the appellative konungr. He then goes on to 
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observe that the first attestation of *druht-, dructe in Lex 
Salica 13, refers to a bridal procession. Citing various words 
for 'Brautführer,' e.g. Langobard troctingus, OHG truhting, 
truhtigome, OS druhting, OE dryhtguma, dryhtealdor, dryhtealdor- 
man, as well as other words having to do with food and drink, 
Kuhn suggests that all of these words, which are far removed 
from the sphere of battle, may be derived from a putative 
*druht- 'drinking' < *drunh-tt-s, a -tt- abstract from the 

verb *drinkan. This etymology would then theoretically account 
for such usage as OE dryhtlie 'splendid,' dryht-cwen, -madum, 
-sele, and so forth, including ON dróttkvett, where *druht- as 
first component would have the approximate sense 'festive.' 

If this etymology is correct, one must then reckon with two 
Gmc. words *druht-, one meaning 'warrior band' and one meaning 
'drinking.' Such postulation of two sources is methodologically 
unsound and weakens the argument considerably. 

There is, however, a more substantial objection to Kuhn's 
proposed etymology: it fails phonologically. PGmc. loss of 
nasal with compensatory lengthening would yield *druht- from 
*drunht-, which differs from the proposed *draht- from *dreugan 
in the length of the vowel. In this position short and long 
-u- undergo the same development in nearly all cases, which 
makes it difficult to evaluate the two proposed etymologies; 
but in one case there is a crucial difference.  Notker distin- 
guishes between the two as a result of the following rule, 
unique to him: u>uo/-h, whereas -u- remains unchanged in this 
position. Now *druht- is, unfortunately, not recorded in OHG, 
but its derivatives are. Notker regularly uses truhttng with 
the meaning 'Brautführer' (Schützeichel 1969: 199); this was one 
of the very words on which Kuhn based his proposed etymology. 


The form truhting, instead of *truohting, certifies that the 
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vowel must have been short and thus belies Kuhn's etymology. 

Kuhn's thoughts do, however, raise an important problem, 
namely the *druht- words having to do with marriage, which 
seem semantically far removed from the notion of the comttatus. 
One possible explanation would be confusion with OHG trut. Such 
confusion would have been intensified by the not uncommon ortho- 
graphic metathesis of -ht- throughout the Upper and Middle Ger- 
man area; in some cases -h- was omitted entirely. Confusion of 
*druht- and trut would have been most acute in Middle and Rhine 
Franconian, where -k- regularly vanished in this position 
(Braune/Mitzka 1967: art. 154, anm. 6). The resultant near 
homonymy could have approached *druht- (OHG *truht) to trut and 
caused semantic crossing, which might then have spread out to 
other WGmc. speech areas. It is interesting to note that *druht- 
is active in the marriage sphere only in WGmc., never in NGmc. 
or EGmc., where trut/*drut is unknown. Outside HG, trut is 
found in MLG, where the phonology alone indicates that it is a 
loan from HG; interestingly enough, descendants of *druht- are 
unknown in MLG. Those Franconian dialects where trut apparently 
originated were well situated to initiate semantic loans to 
Upper German on the one hand and to North Sea Gmc. on the other. 
Whatever the origin of *druht- with the sense 'marriage,' it 
must be rather early, since it is spread through WGmc. 

Kuhn is, however, largely correct in his statement that WGmc. 
*druht- in most cases 'ergibt nur ein farbloses "Schar, Trupp"" 
(1956: 25). In OE, for example, gedryht/gedrtht refers gener- 
ally to any large group with no specific overtones in the word 
itself. The following passage from the religious poetry shows 
the word parallel to seo mentgo, for example: 

ea ++ Spræc ba ofer ealle æðelinga gedriht . . . 


Him ba seo mænigo purh gemæne word, 
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arlease cyn, andswarode. (PGen. 2464, 2476-77). 
In a similar passage, gedrtht is parallel to Israhela cyn: 

ba geseah ic ba gedriht in gedwolan hweorfan, 

Israhela cyn unriht don. (Dan. 22-23). 

similar usage, in which gedryht has a purely general meaning, 

is found inter alta in Ex. 304, CaS. 176, Ein. 27, 736, Chr. 457, 
515, Ph. 348, Wid. 118. In nearly all of these passages, gedryht 
refers to the heavenly host, or band of angels, which is quite 
natural in view of the religious nature of most of the texts. 
(The influence of Christianity on OE is treated by Keiser 1919 
and MacGillivray 1902). In most cases, however, the kind of 
band is specified by a noun in the gen. pl. governed by gedryht. 
Most frequent is engla gedryht, but eorla, folea, begna, 
drymendra, and Wibmyrginga gedryht are also attested; in these 
cases the gen. pl. is specific and gedryht neutral in meaning. 
Sometimes, too, an adj. specifies the band metaphorically, as 
setr (ge-)drtht (Cas. 176), or Leoht gedryht (Ein. 736), both 
of which refer to the heavenly host. Specification of gedryht 
may also occur through context. Thus, besides the gen. pl. 
specifier, which may be rather neutral, as in folca gedryht, 
context may indicate the kind of band referred to. In this 
passage from Exodus, the gedrtht is an army: 

Hofen herecyste hwite linde 

segnas on sande. Seweall astah, 

upplang gestod wió Israhelum 

andegne fyrst. Wes seo eorla gedriht 

anes modes, 

festum feóum freodowere heold. (Ex. 301-306). 
Similarly, context indicates in the following passage that 
the gedryht is an army: 


Waron hwate weras, 
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gearwe to gue. Garas lixtan, 

wrióene welhlencan. Wordum ond bordum 
hofon herecombol. ba weron heardingas 
sweotole gesamnod ond eal sib geador. 
For folca gedryht. (Elm. 22-27). 

On the other hand, the original military usage of older *druht- 
may be glimpsed in such passages. Stripping away the later, 
Christian gen. pl. specifiers, such as engla, one is left with 
a series of specifiers which all have to do with a band of re- 
tainers or an army. These are eorla, begna, secga, heleda, 
æpelinga, and even folca, with its etymological sense 'warrior 
band, army,' which is still retained in OE in Alfred's Boethius 
rendition and in the Blickling Homtltes, and can confidently be 
postulated for an earlier stage of WGmc. heroic poetry. 

Turning to OE heroic poetry, specifically Beowulf, one ob- 
serves that gedryht often does seem to refer to a retinue or 
band of retainers tied to a specific leader, as in: 

. .  Hroógar set, 

eald ond anhar mid his eorla gedriht. (Beo. 556-57). 
The same is true of the following passage: 

bet ic mote ane ond minra eorla gedryht, 

bes hearda heap, Heorot felsian. (Beo. 431-32). 
In these passages, the gedryht is shown under the control of a 
chieftain, in the second for the purposes of battle; this fits 
the definition of the comttatus rather well. Nevertheless, 
even Beo. gives something of an impression that gedryht may be 
a neutral term. For one thing, the gen. pl. specifier is always 
present (Beo. 118 æbelinga, 357 eorla, 431 eorla, 633 secga, 
662 helepa, 1672 secga). Although each of these cases specifies 
a band of nobles or warriors, as opposed to e.g. drymendra ge- 


dryht, this may be at least in part due to the nature of the 
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poem: a heroic epic must deal with nobles and warriors. That 
this may affect even semantic matters is shown by the use of the 
word werod, which ordinarily in OE means 'group, band of men,' 
but which the Beo. poet uses with the sense 'group of retainers,' 
as, for example, in Ie pet gehyre/pet bis ts hold weorod/frean 
Seyldtnga (Beo. 290-91). Similar usage is also found in Beo. 

259 and 1215. 

It should be pointed out that in the parts of the poem most 
palpably dealing with the relationship between the lord and his 
retainers, i.e. the last eight hundred lines or so, describing 
Beowulf's fight with the dragon, the fleeing of the companions, 
the loyalty of Wiglaf, and so forth, the word gedryht is not 
employed, nor is any other word which might be taken as a col- 
lective referring to the band of retainers. Beowulf sets off 
for the battle with the dragon twelfta sum (Beo. 2401); the 
fleeing companions are called . . . on heape/ handgesteallan,/ 
ebelingabearn (Beo. 2596-97); Wiglaf refers to these same 
cowardly retainers in his famous rebuke with the words begn and 
fyrdgestealla (Beo. 2864-91). 

On the whole, and perhaps despite the usage in Beo., it seems 
a logical conclusion that gedryht in OE was by and large a 
neutral term meaning 'group, band of men.' The general nature of 
gedryht is emphasized by the necessity of the various specifiers 
discussed above, which produce a narrower meaning in much the 
same way a kenning does. A parallel process is the use of com- 
pounds when more specific meanings are required. Some of these 
compounds, with the putative narrow meanings (these are often 
no longer recognizable) are folcgedryht 'group of people, (per- 
haps originally) group of warriors,' sibbegedryht 'band of kins- 
men,' magugedryht 'band of kinsmen,' higegedryht "members of a 


household,' sibgedryht 'band of kinsmen,' and wtlgedryht "joyful 
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band.' The generalization of gedryht reaches its logical con- 
clusion in the pl., where the word means simply 'men, people, ' 

The alternation in meaning between the general 'large group, 
band of men,' on the one hand, and more specific uses, such as 
'military band,' is found throughout the words which fill this 
semantic field in OE (c.f. the remarks on verod above), and in- 
deed in the other Gmc. languages as well. One explanation for 
this is, of course, the poetic diction, which through its paral- 
lelism grants equivalence to many words and thus makes them 
appear synonymous. The problem is compounded in importance by 
the early dates of poetic texts relative to prose in both NGmc. 
and WGmc. 

Nevertheless, relics of the older usage of *druht- are still 
present in OE. They may be seen both in the putative pre-Chris- 
tian use of gen. pl. specifiers and, as might be expected, in the 
heroic poetry. Thus, two chronological layers are present, one in 
which *druht- deals with war and the comttatus, by extension and 
perhaps semantic crossing also with marriage and festival, and 
one in which *druht- has become generalized, farblos as Kuhn puts 
it correctly for one layer but falsely for an earlier layer. 

In the rest of WGmc., the tendency toward neutralizing is also 
visible; *druht- is limited to compounds in OS and is not attest- 
ed in OHG, though it later appears in MHG with both technical 
and general sense. 

The neutrality of *druht- must therefore to a certain extent 
be a common WGmc. development. The usage in Beowulf, where ge- 
dryht is closer to the comttatus than elsewhere in OE, is after 
all based on the oldest native material to be found in English 
vernacular, antedating the migration from the continent. Beowulf, 
therefore, probably represents an intermediate stage in the 


semantic development of *druht- from comttatus to a 'colorless' 
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sense 'group, band of men,' away from the military sphere which 
the word occupies in NGmc. and EGmc. and which is so important 
to the notion of the Gmc. retinue. This development, part of 
which is represented by the entrance into the marriage field 
noted by Kuhn for an early time within WGmc., is surely to be 


dated quite early in the history of WGmc. 


drótt 
ON drótt is one of the few words attested in the very earliest 

Nordic texts. It is found in ninth century skaldic poetry and 
is fairly fully represented through the twelfth century, and, 
though somewhat less frequently, even in thirteenth century 
skaldic texts.  Disregarding kennings and compounds, which will 
be treated below, drótt as simplex exhibits clear consistency in 
meaning; it was regularly employed to refer to a band of warriors 
in battle, almost always tied to a specific leader, most often 
a king or a jarl. This sense is found in Bragi's Ragnarsdrápa, 
presumably one of the very earliest skaldic poems: 

Knátti eór vió illan 

Jormunrekr at vakna 

meó dreyrfáar dróttir 

draum í sveróa flaumi. 

Jgrmunrekkr woke as if to a bad dream with the bloody 

warrior bands in the sword tumult.  (Bragi, Rdr. 3a). 
The same usage may be seen in borbjgrn hornklofi's Glymdrápa, 
also from the ninth century and one of the earliest skaldic 
texts; 

Gerói glamma feróar 

gny-próttr jgru dróttar, 

helkannandi hlenna 


hlymreks, of trgó glymja. 
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The foremost in the warriot-band's tumult, dealing 

harshly with the loud-crying plunderer, caused the 

path df the wolves to resound.  (Hornkl., Gldr. 2a). 
A third stanza, allegedly also from the ninth century, exhibits 
this sense as well. There is, however, some doubt about its 
authenticity; Finnur Jónsson (1912: B1.18), for example, has 
labeled it 'nappe egte:' 

Leiddisk pá fyr Lúfu 

lengr at haldask 

hersa drótt 

ok hofdingjum. 

The warriors of the leaders then grew tired of 

defending themselves before Lúfa and the chieftains. 

(Þjoð., Poem about Haraldr hárfagri 4a). 

It is noteworthy that drótt is employed with the sense 
‘military band,' and only with this sense, by the earliest and 
most important ninth century skalds. Another sense, readily 
reconcilable with this one, is also present and will be discussed 
shortly. The unfortunate scantiness of ninth century material 
makes speculation somewhat risky, but in light of the above 
usage it is possible to assert that drótt had the primary 
meaning 'warrior band' in the ninth century, at least in the 
poetic vocabulary. This is extremely important, since the 
ninth century represents the temporal limit of scholarly 
penetration. In the above first two cases the leader of the 
warrior band is specifically mentioned in the text of the 
poem, in the same helming and directly in the context of the 
word drótt itself, which makes it certain that the warrior 
band adhered to a chieftain. This therefore fulfills the defi- 
nition of the comitatus reached at the beginning of this chapter. 


In the strophe allegedly from Pjódolfr ór Hvini, which may not 
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be genuine, drótt refers to the enemy army with only general 
reference to its leaders (hersa). 

Three poets from the late tenth and early eleventh century 
use drótt in nearly identical phrases. In each case the poet, 
while describing a battle, inserts the line drótt kom mgrg á 
flótta (Glümr, Gráf. 2a; Sigv., Erfidräpa Oláfs helga 14; Hfr., 
Olafs erfidrápa 3a —the latter with the wording morg kom drött 
á flótta in order to provide an alliterating m-). Considering 
the common nature and subject matter of the three poems, it 
seems apparent that the similarity is due to literary influence. 
Of greater importance to this study is the use of drótt to refer 
to a band of warriors functioning in battle.  Glümr uses it to 
refer not to native troops but to the enemy army in flight, 
reminiscent of the perhaps spurious helming of Þjóð. No mention 
is made of a specific leader, and drótt stands in a relationship 
of apparent hyponymy or synonymy with the larger and more indef- 
inite (from a military point of view) bjóð: 

Dolgeisu rak dísar 

—drótt kom morg á flótta— 

gumna vinr at gamni 

gjödum irskar Þjóðir. 

The friend of warriors drove off the Irish people to 
the joy of the ravens—many of the warriors fled. 
(Gráfeldardrápa 2a). 

Barring the above passage of Þjóð., this is the first indica- 
tion in Nordic that the institutional use of drótt was weakening, 
as it did in WGmc., particularly OE. Considering the Nordic use 
of drótt in kennings and compounds (to be treated below) as well 
as its general absence in EN, it is altogether likely that the 
generalization of drótt, i.e. its weakening of institutional 


sense, began rather early in the North. Nevertheless, such 
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weakening is hardly the rule within skaldic poetry. Besides 
the earliest texts, one may point to the other two stanzas 
employing the line drótt kom mgrg á flótta, or its minor allit- 
erative variant; these stanzas certainly participate in a lit- 
erary relationship with the similar passage from Glúmr, yet 
they clearly refer to the leader for whom the drótt fights, 
thereby fulfilling the definition of the comttatus. I quote 
by way of example the earlier of the two: 

bar hykk víst til mjok mistu 

—mgrg kom drótt á flótta— 

gram, panns gunni framói, 

gengis proenzkra drengja. 

I know that the king, who had a battle, certainly 

missed the Trondheim soldiers—many members of the 

warrior band fled.  (Hfr. Oläfe erfidräpa 3a). 
Such institutional usage, with similar context, may also be 
observed in Sigv., Erfidräpa Óláfs helga 20b. 

Arn., Porfinnsdrápa 14, on the other hand, shows the pro- 
gression of the generalization of drótt: 

Ymisst vann sá unnar, 

Írsk fell drótt, pás sótti, 

Baldr, eóa brezkar aldir; 

Brá eldr Skota veldi. 

The warrior fought on various sides; the Irish army, 
and the British men, fell when they attacked him; 
the Scottish kingdom was enflamed. 

By the twelfth century the use of drótt as simplex is 
definitely diminishing. For the first time the specific sense 
'warrior band' has developed out of the military sphere to the 
more general 'men, retainers,' as in OE in plural rather than 


singular. The relative lack of attestations in this period 
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and in the following periods is all the more striking because 
we have a far greater number of texts. An example of the ex- 
tended plural meaning of drótt occurs in the following helming: 

Haukjóós harða víða 

(hótt) norrænar dróttir 

(Pund-regns beim of vandak) 

bengils á by gengu. 

Norwegian men assailed the king from all sides; I 

turn my poem to him.  (Hallar-Steinn, Rekstefja 8a). 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a period which 
provided roughly half of the extant skaldic texts, the use of 
drótt is greatly reduced. When the word is used, the senses 
discussed above may be met with, though it is apparent, from 
the corresponding lack of drótt in contemporary prose, that 
drótt is no more than an archaism. 

Two stanzas, from the ninth and eleventh centuries respec- 
tively, show a related sense of drótt not yet discussed. This 
is in the formula-like expression hlýði mér drótt (Haraldr 
hárfagri, Snefridardrápa) and nemi drótt (Arn., Pörfinnsdräpa 
13), where it apparently refers to the audience for which the 
poem is recited. It is usually assumed that, because of the 
difficulties in understanding skaldic poetry, the audience was 
limited, with special experience in this intricate form, in 
other words, the warriors or retainers who made up the chief- 
tain's household or retinue (see Wessén 1915: 127 ff.). There 
is, of course, no contradiction between a meaning 'warrior 
band' and a meaning 'audience for skaldic poetry' for the term 
drótt, since many of the skalds were themselves noted warriors, 
and even the noncombatant skalds were expected to be present 
at battles in order to gather information and impressions later 


to be worked into verse. In this context the metrical term 
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dróttkvett assumes obvious importance as the metre used for 
poems to be recited before the drótt. 

On the basis of these attestations and without further 
information, a base meaning 'warrior band usually following a 
specific leader' must be postulated. The sense 'audience for 
skaldic poetry' is also to be reckoned with, especially as it 
is found in one of the earliest texts. These two complementary 
senses of drótt correspond closely to the notion of the comita- 
tus, which functions as an institution in both peace and war. 
In the words of Tacitus, the Gmc. comitatus was in pace decus, 
tn bello praestdtum. Apparently a large part of the decus of 
the Nordic drótt consisted of poetic activity. 

Drótt also occurs in several kennings from the tenth through 
the thirteenth century. All of these are formed with a base 
word meaning 'man,' usually with a specific sense 'leader,' 
and the modifier dróttar (gen. sing.), thus producing a kenning 
for 'chieftain, warrior, man,' depending on just how drótt is 
interpreted. Unfortunately, in these kennings drótt seems to 
be merely a neutral term meaning 'group, band' without further 
specifications. This is reminiscent of the use of kennings 
with (ge-)dryht/driht in OE poetry. It therefore appears at 
least possible that the usage in OE and ON represents inherit- 
ance from common Gmc. poetic diction, where *druht- may have 
been used in man kennings without specification. In ON the 
term might then have developed differently as kenning element 
and as simplex. This is in fact the basic principle behind 
the kenning and heitt, i.e. a metaphorical extension or dif- 
ference in meaning of a given word. 

The Poette Edda, which in some ways represents a different 
social level from skaldic poetry, the pastime of the highest 


military and courtly circles, shows drótt with both institu- 
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tional and general sense. Institutional use is reflected by 
HHund. 1 7, though perhaps not with complete clarity: 

Drótt bótti sá doglingr vera, 

qvaóo með gumnom góð ár komin; 

siálfr gecc vísi ór vigbrimo 

ungom færa ítrlauc grami. 
Detter and Heinzel (1903: 2.321) gloss this occurrence of drótt 
with 'eine Menge von (Månnern),' thus opting for the general 
sense of the word; but it seems more likely in this context 
that the specific sense of drótt as a warrior band, or at 
least as a king's followers or retainers, is being employed. 
There is first the word dgglingr 'prince, leader, chieftain, 
king,' mentioned with this meaning in Pul. IV hhl, and appear- 
ing later in many god kennings which show the same danita; 
e.g. dgglingr gdlinga, heiða, sólar fróns, etc. Clearly, a 
warrior band is in a far better position to judge if a man 
seems to be a chieftain than 'eine Menge von Mánnern.' There 
is also the obvious parallelism of lines 1-2 and 3-4 (though 
line 4 is difficult to read because of the omission of a word 
in the MS; most editors supply god, which, although it requires 
emendation of MS kominn to a neut. pl., is, nevertheless, the 
most satisfactory solution). It seems most likely that the 
contrast between war and peace, especially the king's dual 
role as giver of victory and plenty, enhances the parallelism 
of these four lines. The contrast between drótt and gumnom 
further develops this relationship. It may well be, too, that 
lines 5-8 carry the parallelism even further, with the king 
(vfsi) leaving the sphere of battle (ór vígþrímo) to present 
the young Helgi with a 'splendid leek' (ttrlauc); whatever this 
symbolizes, it certainly suggests the sphere of vegetation and 


plenty. Given the Gmc. penchant for parallelism, there is 
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little reason to doubt the parallel structure of this stanza, 
indicating that drótt here denotes a warrior band. This is 
consonant with the earlier usage in skaldic poetry discussed 
above, as is furthermore to be expected in this poem, which 
Wessén (1927), among others, has most forcefully shown to 
contain many skaldic characteristics. 

On the other hand, HHund. II, clearly a later poem with 
fewer traces of skaldic influence (Wessén 1927), uses drótt with 
the general sense 'men, people.' The attestation occurs in the 
final lines of HHund, II 50: oc drtfr drótt gll/draumbinga til, 
which may be safely rendered, by general consensus, 'when men 
go to sleep.' This is particularly strengthened by the pre- 
ceding lines er å asclimom/erntr sitia, which contain a symbol 
of evening (Detter and Heinzel 1903: 2.384). It should also be 
pointed out that this stanza contains two extra lines; the last 
two lines, containing drótt, may be an interpolation (Gering and 
Sijmons 1931: 2.167), as they are the most superfluous. If they 
indeed do represent an interpolation, this further shows that 
the generalization of drótt in the North was a later development. 

The generalized sense of drótt is also shown in an attesta- 
tion in Vfp. 24, as well as in the compound dróttmegir (Vfb. 
11.12): both mean simply 'men, people.' The evidence of such 
wisdom poetry, however, where the poet seeks to display as many 
'synonyms' as possible, is often unsuitable for investigation of 
vocabulary (Güntert 1921 and Watkins 1970 introduce helpful 
methodology for such cases). In Vfp. 24, for example, drótt 
alliterates with dagr and provides full rhyme with nótt; under 
such constraints, the use of drótt accomodates more the metric 
necessity than semantic intentions. 

The compound dróttmegir, contrary to its general meaning in 


Vfp., is used in the ancient heroic poem Atlakvida to refer to 
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Gunnar's retainers: Drucco bar dróttmegir/—enn dyltendr bagðo—/ 
vin t valhgllo. . . (Akv. 2). Thus, a poem from the older 
period and perhaps a different social level shows a different, 
older meaning. 
Drótt is the first component in one other compound, found 

only in Atlamal 10: 

Seing föro síðan sina pau Hogni; 

dreymói dróttláta, dulói pess vetki, 

sagði horsc hilmi, þegars hón réð vacna. 
Whatever it means, it is clear that dróttláta is a nom. sing. 
fem. adjective referring to Kostbera. Beyond that, the context 
is of little use in revealing its meaning, except that one may 
note that dróttláta is parallel to horse 'clever,' thereby 
indicating that dróttláta here refers to some positive quality 
of Kostbera. Zetterholm (1934: 57), in the most thorough inves- 
tigation of the poem, suggests 'hóvisk,' but does not discuss 
the matter further. In the most recent treatment of this poem, 
Dronke (1969: 79) follows Zetterholm with 'queenly.' 

Although adjectives in -látr are rare in the Poetic Edda, 

the occurrence of the hapax *rakklátr in Am. 65 confirms the 
validity of the formation of dróttláta. Furthermore, -látr 
was fairly common in the prose language of medieval Iceland and 
Norway as the second component of adjectives. Probably based 
on Zát (neut.) 'quality, appearance' (Wessén 1965: 72), it 
generally forms a compound adjective meaning something like 
'with the appearance or quality (of the first component).' In 
such compounds the first component is most often an adjective 
as in e.g. mikillätr "proud, grand' but sometimes also a noun, 
as in dramblátr 'haughty,' based on dramb 'arrogance.' Thus a 
word *dróttlátr is formally quite possible, especially in a 


later poem such as Am., which can be expected to correspond 
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more closely to ordinary prose usage, even in word formation. 

It should, however, be noted that the first component of adjec- 
tives in -Zátr is made up in every case except dróttláta by an 
adjective or an abstract (Finnur Jónsson 1931: 89). This 
suggests that drótt was capable of being regarded as an abstract, 
perhaps 'retainership.' In exhibiting the qualities of this 
abstract, Kostbera presumably sums up the nature of the bond or 
relationship obtaining between the leader and his retainers. In 
more concrete terms, she adheres to the social protocol which 
itself both summarizes and provides the basis for the entire 
relationship. Dróttláta is most probably the invention of a 
single poet, but it is important in showing the possibility of 
abstraction of drótt. 

Compounds in which drótt is the second component are limited 
to the poetic language and appear to be independent poetic locu- 
tions created by the poet at a particular moment; this is sug- 
gested by the overwhelmingly large number of such compounds 
which exhibit only one example. Indeed only Znndrótt seems to 
have made up part of a common poetic vocabulary. 

In these compounds, -drótt has the neutral sense 'group, 
band,' and the transparent meaning of the compound is for the 
most part provided by the first component. Thus, flesdrótt 
(bdr. 12) clearly means 'rock-people, i.e. trolls, giants,' 
based on fles 'rock.' Geirdrött (Gráf. 10; Finnur Jónsson's 
reading following the MSS. Kock makes a silent emendation to 
geirbrött), herdrótt (Sturl., Hrafnsmgl 11), vigdrótt (several 
attestations), and ydrött (Bjarni 2) are all terms for warrior 
bands, based respectively on herr 'army,' víg 'battle,' and ýr 
'bow.' Herabsdrótt (Skåld-Hallr 1), of course, refers to the 
population of a district, and rándrótt (Sturl. Hrafnsmgl 8) to 


a robber band. These compounds are found from the tenth 
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through the thirteenth centuries. 

The compounds and kennings discussed show clearly that drótt 
could and did function in ON poetic language as a neutral term 
meaning simply 'group, band of men.' Further specification 
could then be provided by use of another word, whether in a 
kenning or in a compound. This is parallel to the usage dis- 
played in OE by the cognate term gedryht, which strengthens the 
possibility that such use was an inheritance from Gmc. poetic 
diction. 

Unlike the compounds just discussed, inndrött is attested a 
number of times by several different poets over the course of 
approximately three centuries. It also differs from the others 
in being formed with an adverb instead of a noun, and the dif- 
ference in formation parallels a clear difference in meaning. 
Inndrótt is still used as a technical term; it denotes the 
Nordic comttatus, but restricts it spatially.  Inndrótt refers 
to the retainers when they are inside. The following bula, 
though of course rather late, presents the duality clearly: 

Enn eru eptir 

aldar heiti. 

Hiró ok gestir 

ok hüskarlar. 

Inndrótt ok hjón 

ef ek allt segi, 

rüni ok bopti 

ok ráógjafi. (bul. IV j 6). 
The pula equates inndrött first with hird, gestir, and hús- 
karlar, all technical terms having to do with the West Scandi- 
navian court. These words share a sentence. After a logical 


and syntactic break, a second set of words is introduced, 


parallel to the first set but domestic in nature.  Inndrótt 
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is included among these, 

Inndrótt is not attested until the eleventh century. It is 
used in reference to a chieftain, to whom the group clearly ad- 
heres, but the context is not military, as the following passage 
indicates: 

Goómennis parfk Gunnar 
glödbrjötanda at njóta. 
Hér's allnennin inni 
inndrótt með gram svinnun. 
I must enjoy the friendship of the warrior's good men; 
here inside there is a mighty band of retainers with 
the king. (Ótt., Hofudlausn 2). 
In the following strophe of Arnórr Pördarson, too, the context 
is domestic rather than military: 
Eyóendr frák at elska bjóðir 
—inndrótt pín es hgfó at minnum— 
græði lostins goói et næsta 
geima Vals í pessum heimi. 
I have heard that the peoples love the sea king next 
to the god in this world; your retainers will (always) 
remember.  (Arn., Magnüssdrápa hrynhend 19). 

The breakup of drótt has been observed to begin in the elev- 
enth century. The introduction of inndrött at this time clearly 
makes up a part of this pattern, seemingly an important part. 
Inndrétt still refers to the band of retainers, but they have, 
as it were, been moved inside, out of the sphere of battle. The 
sum of such changes must represent a change in the society using 
the terms. The old drótt, the mobile band of warriors grouped 
about a powerful warrior chieftain, was no longer an important 
institution. As it became outmoded and gradually was replaced 


with newer institutions, the old terminology vanished and new 
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terminology was introduced. One such term was tnndrétt, which, 

I believe, represents an attempt to cope with the domestication 
of the comitatus, its removal from the primary sphere of warfare. 
But inndrött never became popular and is unattested in prose. 

It may therefore represent a purely poetic attempt to cope with 
the changing times on the basis of the older, inherited vocab- 
ulary, which was the product of a common poetic heritage.  Intro- 
duction of Znndrótt, however, must not have been a radical--or, 
perhaps, general—enough change. Wholly new terminology was 
necessary. 

Hans Kuhn has suggested (1956: 44) that inndrött (along with 
verdung and hird, but unlike drótt) was one of the few terms 
which actually did refer to a Nordic comitatus. He based his 
suggestion on the premise that both hird and Znndrótt, and also 
perhaps verdung, are mixtures of English and Nordic vocabulary 
which reveal that the later Nordic comttatus developed in the 
Danelaw. The cases of hirð and verdung, which definitely did 
not enter Scandinavia via the Danelaw, will be discussed in the 
next chapter. With regard to inndrött, it should be emphasized 
that the word is used almost exclusively in domestic contexts 
and therefore does not refer to the kind of warlike Nordic comi- 
tatus envisioned by Kuhn, which, rather, is an inheritance of a 
Gmc. institution and term, vez. *druhtiz. On the other hand, 
inndrött may show English influence. As Kuhn points out, a pos- 
sible OE model might be tnwerod, ‘household servants," which, it 
may be noted, is also domestic in nature. Kuhn further notes 
that the use of prefix Zn-, though common in WGmc., as in OHG 
ingesinde ‘household servants,' tnkneht ‘household servant,' and 
so forth, is generally lacking in NGmc. This is a compelling 
point, but it hardly shows that ON inndrött originated in the 


Danelaw. On the contrary, it is difficult to accept such reason- 
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ing, since both the compound inndrött and the simplex drëtt are 
completely unattested in East Scandinavia; the lack of either 
word in ODa. is wrucial. That inndrött is found only among the 
WN skalds (the same is true for the simplex drótt) suggests that 
it originated among them, perhaps under OE influence. 

In summary, Gmc. *druhtis must have corresponded to the com- 
ttatus as described by Tacitus. The various branches of Gmc. 
show it functioning within the fields postulated for the comi- 
tatus according to Tacitus. The military sphere is covered 
particularly in Goth. and NGmc., with traces in WGmc. The 
common Gmc. period must have been highly warlike in nature, 
since the vocabulary admitted several new formations into this 
semantic field, such as sword, shield, helm, etc. (Schirmer and 
Mitzka 1965: art. 10 list seventeen such terms), which also 
make up an important element of Gmc. name formation (ibid.; see 
also Schónfeld 1911). 

The aspect of the bond between the chieftain and his men, 
also among the men themselves, is assured by the Baltic evidence, 
which shows the root in question functioning regularly in vari- 
ous collectives. The formation of *druhtiz with -ti- suffix 
also suggests a bond among the members of the group. 

The collective nature of *druhttz is further assured by the 
derivative *druhtinaz, OE dryhten, ON dröttinn, and so forth. 
Wolfgang Meid (1957: 78) has shown that when a West IE -no- 
suffixed appellative is a ruler name, it can be expected to be 
formed on a social collective, as in the well-known pairs ON 
biódinn: bjóð, Goth. kindins: Gmc. *kindiz (Lat. gens), Lat. 
tribunus: tribus, dominus: domus, and so forth, first cited by 
Saussure (1967: 309 ff.). The structural principle of this 
pattern assures that the *druhtinaz was the ruler over the 


*druhtiz, a social collective, thus providing the last element 
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of Tacitus' description, the chieftain. 

It should be noted, however, that there is little evidence 
for postulating a comitatus in Goth. The name of leader and 
band are both lacking. The Gmc. root *dreug- has been narrowed 
exclusively to the military sphere, most likely because of for- 
eign influence. By the time Wulfilas came to translate the 
Bible, the Visigoths had presumably reorganized their society 
to a great extent along Greco-Roman lines. The *druhtinaz and 
*druhtiz had no place within this new structure and quickly 
vanished. 

Similarly, the importance of the comttatus was reduced at an 
early date in WGmc., no doubt, too, as a result of foreign in- 
fluence. Traces of the institutional usage of *druhtiz are to 
be found in OE poetry and in certain compounds, such as e.g. 
dryhthall, but the general weakening of the concept is presented 
by the extension of meaning to 'group' in the sing. and 'men' 
in the plural, as well as by the total absence of the word in 
the OE laws. The pattern appears to have been similar in OS, 
while in OHG the word disappeared, surfacing later in MHG but 
with apparent crossing with the word £rut, an early development 
which drew *druht- into the sphere of marriage; this usage then 
spread outward into WGmc. 

Confusion with OHG trut may have been one of the primary 
causes for the development of *druht- away from its original 
institutional usage. At any rate, it appears that in OE *ga- 
sinb- may partly have filled the gap in the institutional 
sphere. Such replacement was only partial, as the evidence 
shows, since the institution in question was itself dying out. 

Only NGmc. retained the apparently original sense of 
*druhtinaz and *druhtiz for a longer period of time, although 


the usage must have begun to weaken quite early. Even the 
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greater physical and cultural isolation of the North, and its 
corresponding conservatism, could not keep the institution alive, 
however, past the tenth or eleventh century, at the very latest. 

In prose drótt is completely unattested, with one important 
and rather well-known exception. Snorri, as a poet obviously 
familiar with the word and interested in it as an archaism, 
writes: Dyggvi var fyrst konungr kallaðr sinna ettmanna, en áðr 
váru beir dróttnar kallaðir, en konur betra dróttningar, en 
drótt hirðsveitin (Ynglinga saga 34, ch. 17). 

The term drótt was therefore out of use in WN by the time of 
recording of the earliest prose texts; the institution described 
by it must have been out of use for some time. Snorri knew it 
only as a part of poetic diction. It is, however, significant 
that skalds could continue to use drótt in poetry, although the 
word was lacking in ordinary prose usage, even into the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. This suggests that at a much 
earlier date, too, the term might well have been an archaism, a 
heiti for hirð or verðung. Whatever the case, even in skaldic 
poetry, drótt gradually fell out of use, indicating that the 


institution it referred to was long since defunct. 


‘For much of the above I am indebted to T. L. Markey (personal letter, April 19, 1972). 


Chapter 3. 


The Nordic Comitatus 


Htred 

Drótt was replaced by hird, a loan from OE hired (see e.g. 
Fischer 1909: 21; also Bugge 1904: 60-78, for a relatively 
complete but dated account) «*AZv-red <*hiwa-reda, formally 
equivalent to OHG, MHG Atrat, Ger. Heirat. The first component 
is Gmc. *hiwa- < PIE *ket-yo- (Pokorny 1959: 539), the adjective 
'love, peace! substantized via the suffix -uo-; c.f. Lat. etvis, 
OLat. cetuts, and Lat. civitas, the collective of civis. The 
second component is Gmc. *reba-, the familiar ON ráð (Scand. 
råd), OS rad, OHG rat (Ger. Rat), in this case employed 
suffixially. 

Schulze (1934: 201, fn. 1) has suggested that the fundamental 
meaning of Gmc. *hiwa-, Lat. etvts was 'peace in the innermost, 
narrowest social circle, i.e. the family.' This is further 
implied by the formation of Gmc. *hatm- 'home,' < PIE *kot-m-, 
the o-grade of the same root plus an -m- determinant. Further- 
more, Gmc. *htwa- makes up the first component of the transpar- 
ent Goth. calque hetwafrauja (Mark 14:14), one of the transla- 
tional equivalents of Greek olkoðecmótnc. Here it is instruc- 
tive to examine the semantic difference, as noted by Benveniste 
(1969: 1.336), between hetwafrauja and gardawaldans, the other 
Goth. term with which Wulfilas rendered oikosecrórnc. The 


former denotes 'the chief of the family exercising the rights 


42 
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of hospitality' and the latter 'master, protector of the family 
group.' The notions of 'society' and 'sentiment' are thus com- 
bined in *AZva- 'the circle of the family joined in sentimental 
alliance, i.e. by marriage;' note OHG AZuo/hZua 'spouse,' hiun, 
ON hjón 'married couple, household servants,' Du. huven 'to 
marry,' huweltjk 'marriage,' etc. The term *htwa, therefore, 
defines the sentimental aspect of an alliance within a group, 
which is also seen in the Skt. cognate geva- 'friendly.' The 
Vedic relationship between $eva-/$tva and sakha 'companion' 
suggests a kind of friendly behavior among the members of a 
social collective.  Benveniste (1969: 1.337) concludes from the 
above that the semantic development of *kei-yo/i may be recov- 
ered by comparing its use in Skt., Gmc., and Lat.: (1) Skt. 
relationship of friendship, (2) Gmc. matrimonial alliance and 
(3) Lat. sharing reciprocal political rights, allegiance. In 
the following chapter we shall demonstrate that the third 

stage of development, represented by Lat., was apparent in the 
development of OE hired, subsequently borrowed into ON as hird. 
We shall also indicate that the OE development is essentially 
tripartite: (1) sentimental alliance of members (loyalty), (2) 
members held by a leader (possession) and (3) members led by a 
leader for martial activity (mobility of a purpose-defined 
group). We will also show that the motivating force in this 
development was the elevation in social status of OE hired from 
a purely domestic term of alliance to a technical term denoting a 
highly structured and much larger social group. 

Besides *htwa-reba-, attested in OE hľred and OHG hirat, Gmc. 
possessed a word for 'family joined by marriage,' a partial 
synonym based on the same PIE root. Gmc. *AZvzskía is a collec- 
tive formation with the suffix -ia- added to an adj. in -iska- 


(Meid 1967: 197). It is attested for all the NWGmc. dialects 
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in ON hyskt, OS hvwiskt, OE htutse, OFr. hiskthe, and OHG 
hvwiset. Both Gmc. terms were presumably present in NWGmc.; 
probably the legal, institutional character of the collective 
alliance conferred by *reþa- (note Skt. radhnott, radhyati 
'bring about, pacify,' and OHG ratslagon 'cast a ring about, 
span the law') in *htwa-repa- became blurred in time, which led 
to semantic coalescence, except in OHG and OE where differentia- 
tion took place. Note that OHG Atrat spread from Bavarian to 
Frankish and Allemanian. Whereas both hfrat (also hiratbrief, 
hiraten, hiratguot, hiratiiute, and hiratstiure) and htwtsch(e) 
are well attested in MHG, the opposition is not maintained in 
MDu. or MLG, which only attest huwessche (huusche, husch) and 
hisch (hisk) respectively, but not reflexes of *h7wa-reba-. In 
OHG, then, differentiation occurred initially in Bavarian for 
htrat had apparently been lost in Frankish and Allemanian until 
reintroduced from Bavarian. In OE the distinction was a weak 
one, for Atwtse "family, household, provision for the family' 
is attested only in Elfric, ca. 1000; otherwise, it seems to 
have been replaced completely with hired, itself later lost in 
the Middle English period. HG is therefore the only area in 
which full differentiation was carried out, enabling both terms 
to survive. It should be noted that in areas where only 
*hiwiskia survived, this term could contract the legal, insti- 
tutional definition of the alliance characteristic of *htwa- 
reba-.? 

The first point of the tripartite semantic development of 
OE htred, i.e. sentimental alliance of members, the loyalty 
characteristic of a family, is displayed frequently in OE lit- 
erature, though it is lacking in the earliest poetic texts. In 


glosses, for example, this meaning is frequent: 
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Familta hiwreden vel hired. 

Paterfamtltas hyredes hlaford. 

Materfamilias hiredes modor odde hlefdinge. 

(Wr. Gl. 73) ; 
Similarly, paterfamilias is rendered with hiredes feder (Mat- 
thew 10:25) and hiredes ealdor (Matthew 20:1). 

The term kus, which denotes the physical entity containing 
and sheltering the hired, is used as a superordinate hyponym 
over the term hired in several cases. Nowhere is the relation- 
ship more explicitly expressed than in Hom. Th. 582: Hit ne 
bip na hus buton hit beo mid hired afylled. In translated 
passages containing such usage, the relationship often appears 
in Latin, the source language, as in Luke 11:29: of Davídes huse 
and hirede (de domo et familia David), or Matthew 22:45: done 
geset hus hlafurd Ux his hired (quem constituit dominus suus 
supra familiam suam). It will have been noted that in several 
of these passages, point (2) of the proposed semantic develop- 
ment of OE hzred is also present, i.e. adherence to a leader, 
the principle of possession. 

Such a sense, most apparent in the glosses for paterfamilias 
and materfamiltas, was frequent in OE. The leader of the hired 
could in some cases be a man of extremely high social standing, 
sometimes even a king. This occurred fairly often, as in King 
Alfred's Boethius 36:1: on sumes cyntnges htrede (in tante 
patris familias dispositissima dome), but note that eyning 
corresponds to paterfamilias. Similar usage is found in Ors. 
282: Lucinius bebead Jet nan cristen mon ne come on his hirede 
(Lucinius omnes Christanos e palatio suo jussit expelli) where 
hired actually answers to Lat. palatium. This usage is impor- 
tant because it reveals a potential for hired to denote ex- 


tremely large, structured households of an institutional nature. 
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For example, after the introduction of Christianity, a semantic 
narrowing occurred, and in certain contexts hired came to mean 
'monastery, religious order.' This is the case, for instance, 
in Hom. Th. 1.314: se halga hyred ves wuntgende anmodlice on 
gebedum, as well as in Chart. 574: se hird on seynt Eadmunsbiri, 
and Cod. Dip. 2.3: an gewitnesse Ses hiredes et cristes etrean. 

Thus, what apparently happened was that hTred rose in social 
status; initially denoting any household or family, it came to 
be used of the largest and most important structured, institu- 
tionalized households. Such a development reached its culmina- 
tion when Azred was used of the household of the king of England 
himself. The Chronicle entry for 1086, for example, refers to 
King William I: Wille we be him awrttan sva sva ve hine ageaton, 
and odre hvile on his hirede wunedon. 

The OE laws reveal clearly the chronology of this development. 
In its earliest attestations, ATred denotes an ordinary house- 
hold composed of an extended family, as in this passage from 
King Ine's Laws 7.1 (late seventh century): Gif he Sonne stalte 
on gewitnesse ealles hts htredes, gongen hie ealle on dJeowot 
(Gesetze der Angelsachsen 1.92). Institutional usage of the 
sort being discussed here does not appear until the late ninth 
century, when in King Alfred's Laws 2 the term hired is used to 
refer to a monastery. It is not until the mid-tenth century, 
in King Eadmund's Laws 4, that hired denotes the extended house- 
hold of the king. 

In the eleventh century hired seems to have the modern sense 
of the king's court; it refers, in other words, purely to the 
men and particularly the customs involved, with little domestic 
sense. The idea of the family joined by marriage or the house- 
hold has vanished, and instead the Atred appears to be moveable 


at a fairly short notice, as in the following Chronicle passages 
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from 1085: Se cyng heold ðær his hired v. dagas. + . Her se 
cyng heold hts hired on Winuceastre to bam Eastran. Such usage 
continued into the twelfth century, as He ferde to Wudestoke and 
his biscopes and his hird eal mid him (Chronicle entry for 1123), 
or Dis gear heald se kyng Heanri his hird et Cristes messe on 
Windlesourse (Chronicle entry for 1127). 

Such is the development of OE htred in prose. Important and 
interesting conclusions may, however, also be drawn from its use 
in poetry, which appears to have been somewhat different.  HZred 
is not found in the oldest OE poetic texts, as, for example, Beo- 
wulf, and it is rare indeed throughout the entire poetic corpus. 
The oldest attestation is probably in the poetic Genesis, lines 
2312-15. The Lord is speaking to Abraham: 

bu scealt halgian hired pinne. 

Sete sigores tacn soð on gehwilcne 

wepnedcynnes, gif bu wille on me 

hlaford habban. . . 
Here hzred refers to Abraham's followers, the people of Israel. 
The usage, however, appears institutional. The hTred adheres 
directly to Abraham (hired þínne). The use of halgian with an 
apparent reference to cult activity presupposes a limitation on 
the size of the hzred. The specification of the limitation is 
that only males are to be included. The result of this activity 
will be recognition of the Lord as the true leader of Abraham 
and his followers, the hired. 

A passage of uncertain age which may show similar usage of 
hired is the following, from Riddle 59 of the Exeter Book: 

Word efter cwaó 
hring on hyrede hælend nemde 
tillfremmendra. (Riddle 59.5-7). 


Outside of these two passages, hired seems to be limited in 
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poetry to Christ and Satan. The usage there, too, is institu- 
tional in nature. The hired 'belongs' to the two protagonists 
of the poem; this is specified by use of the verb gehealdan in 
one case: 

pet hie woldon benæman nergendne Crist 

rodera rices, ah he on riht geheold 

hired heofona and pet halige seld. 

(CaS. 345-347). 
In other cases possessive pronouns are employed, as in the fol- 
lowing passage, where the loyalty of Satan's hired, composed of 
those angels who aligned themselves with him in his proud 
attempt to rival the glory of God, is ironically mentioned; 
Satan's hired will accompany him to Hell: 

pa he to helle hnigan sceolde, 

and his hired mid hine . . . (CaS. 374-375). 
Christ's htred is also referred to as his hired: 

Leaóaó us bider to leohte purh his læcedom, 

ber we moton seolfe sittan mid drihtne, 

uppe mid englum, habban pet ilce leoht, 

ber his hired nu halig eardaó, 

wunaó in wynnum © . . (CaS. 588-592). 
Finally, in the remaining passage employing hired in this poem, 
the mobility of the hTred is concretely stressed through the 
use of the verb Zedan: 

Nu ic pe halsige, heofonrices weard, 

for ban hirede pe ðu hider leddest, 

engla breatas. . . (Cas. 420-422). 

These passages are important: they reveal that hired was a 

technical, institutional term in OE poetic language from around 
800 A.D. (for the dating of this poem see especially Clubb 1925: 


lvi-1x). The equivalent to the use shown in this poem is not, 
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strictly speaking, to be found in prose. The closest parallels 
perhaps refer to the king's court and its mobility, found in the 
Chronicle passages. But these passages are late; indeed, they 
postdate the Norman conquest. 

Christ and Satan, and the other few passages discussed, stand 
alone in OE poetry in the use of Atred. Since hZred is not 
found in the older heroic poetry, we may assume that its use in 
this Christian drama was a later development, perhaps the inven- 
tion of a single poet, certainly a Christian. However, the 
riddles, which attest one of the few uses of htred, were written 
for the amusement of the learned and therefore are products of 
the monastery. 

In summary, OE htred initially referred to large families or 
households. As time passed, larger and larger households, of 
both a secular and religious nature, grew up; htred, originally 
a term for 'family joined by marriage,' was still used with this 
sense, often with the specification of a leader who 'possessed' 
the hzred. This represents an obvious raising in social status 
for the word hired. It reaches the pinnacle of social status 
in the eleventh century, when it is used to describe the mobile, 
highly structured court of the king of England, a use suggested 
in earlier literature for kings as literary characters, but 
first carried out in reality at this late date. The uses, how- 
ever, do not suggest the strong bond between the ruler and his 
followers which is apparent in the poetic passages cited, 
clearest in Christ and Satan. This indicates a fundamental 
difference between poetic and prose or everyday usage. One last 
important point is that the hired at every level thus far de- 
scribed was completely domestic in nature, never an instrument 
of war. This removes it entirely from the sphere of the Gmc. 


comitatus or *druhtiíz. 
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Compounds with hired 

The compound hired-menn appears to have been used to denote 
the members of the Aired. Generally, these individuals were 
simply members of a large family or household, but the term was 
also sometimes used institutionally, as in Genesis 50:7, where 
the English translator renders senes domus Pharaonis with 
Pharones yldestan htredmen. The nature of a semi-feudal rela- 
tionship is stressed in an eleventh century legal passage: 
hebbe ele hlaford his htredmen on his agenum borg, from King 
Cnut's Secular Laws, Thorpe 1.282. 

Furthermore, unlike the simplex hired, the derivative 
htredmenn is capable of assuming a warlike tone. This óccurs, 
for example, in the Battle of Maldon, thought to date from the 
year 991: ongunnon ba hiredmen/heardlice feohtan. . . (Mal- 
don 261). It is difficult to assess the reliability of the 
usage. On the whole, the Maldon poet is faithful to the old 
heroic style, although perhaps more so to the tone than to the 
diction; at any rate, a few ON loans may be detected, e.g. 
grið (line 35) and dreng (line 149). But centuries had passed 
since the period of heroic poetry in England. It seems more 
important that htred or htredmenn is not attested in the three 
thousand lines of Beowulf, in Waldere, Deor or the Finnsburg 
fragment, than that it is found in this late and frankly imita- 
tive poem. In prose, hiredmenn does not seem to be attested 
with this sense until 1087, when the Chronicle reports his 
hiredmen ferdon ut mid feave mannan of bam castele and . . . 
ofslogen and gelehton fif hundred manna. 

This is the third stage of the development of this institu- 


tion, viz., members led by a leader for martial activity. The 
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usage, however, is far more weakly attested than the first two 
stages of the development. The martial use of the term hired- 
menn does not necessarily prove that the hired itself was a war- 
like institution. The hiredmenn who fought in battle may have 
been only one part of the AhZred; or the derivative compound may 
be based on a widely extended use of the primary simplex, as was, 
for example, the case with ON húskarl formed from hús.  Further- 
more, martial usage of hiredmenn is extremely late; so late, in 
fact, that Nordic influence is not beyond possibility. The dating 
of Maldon to 991, the year of the battle, is based on internal 
evidence, but since the poem as we have it is incomplete and re- 
tained only in an eighteenth century copy, such dating need not 
necessarily be accurate. If Maldon is dated later, a loan from 
Nordic would be quite likely. The possibility of later composi- 
tion of Maldon is strengthened by the continuation of allitera- 
tive poetry into the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as witnessed 
by The Death of Alfred and The Death of Edward, entered in the 
Chronicle for 1036 and 1065 respectively, and Durham, composed 

in the twelfth century. And even if the dating of Maldon to 991 
is accepted, it is conceivable that hiredmenn there may have been 
affected in its usage by ON hüskarl. 

OE also shows a compound hiredentht, generally used of house- 
hold servants but also making up part of feudal terminology. In 
the following homiletic passage, for example, it is parallel to 
begen: burh Paules bodunge gelyfdon des caseres begnas and htred- 
enthtes (Hom. Th. 1.374). 

As second component hired appears in several OE determinative 
compounds. The precise meaning of these is thus specified by the 
first component, as in nunnhired 'group of nuns, sisterhood,' 
preosthtred 'group of priests, brotherhood,' and wtfhtred 'group 


of women, female domestics.' Here the first stage of the seman- 
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tic development of hired, vtz. 'sentimental alliance,' is at- 
tested. In one such compound, however, the second stage is 
present: bisceophtred does not refer to a group of bishops, but 
rather to the collective of monks under the dominion of a single 


bishop. 


Hirð 

Hird appears to have entered Scandinavia during the early 
decades of the eleventh century; the earliest datable attesta- 
tions are found in the Nesjarvtsur of Sighvatr Þórðarson, com- 
posed, according to Heimskringla, the summer after the battle of 
Nesjar (orti þegar um sumartt eptir orrustu flokk bann, er 
Nesjavtsur eru kallaðar, in Óláfs saga helga 61), which, ac- 
cording to Icelandic annals, took place in 1015 or 1016. Hof- 
mann has suggested that Óláfr may have brought the core of this 
hirð from England, thus providing the source of the loan (1955: 
57), this speculation places too much strain on the laconic 
skaldic evidence. 

An undatable attestation, conceivably earlier, is found in 
the fourth stanza of the anonymous poem Bjarkamál. A terminus 
ante quem for this poem is presumably represented in 1030, when 
the poet Pórmóór Kolbrúnarskáld recited it before the battle of 
Stiklastaóir. The poem is, however, considerably older, and 
parts of it must be assumed to stem at least from the tenth 
century. Problematically hírð is found in the fourth stanza, 
the first of three which catalogue gold kennings. It is doubt- 
ful that these stanzas were part of the poem from the beginning 
(Jón Helgason 1952: 87; Einar Ólafur Sveinsson 1962: 455). The 
fourth stanza is: 

Gramr enn gjoflasti 


gæddi hiró sína 
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Fenju forverki, 
Fáfnis miógarói. . . 

If this stanza is not an interpolation, the king (gramr) re- 
ferred to is Hrólfr kraki, and the situation being described is 
the stock scene of the chieftain rewarding his loyal retainers 
with gold, an important part of the eomztatus relationship. 

The setting is presumably just before a great battle, and one 
assumes that the gifts of gold are designed to increase the 
loyalty of the warriors and bring about prestigious feats on 
the battlefield. The hir9 in this case would, therefore, be 
synonymous with drótt as it has been observed in skaldic poetry: 
a group of retainers pledged to a single leader whose primary 
importance is on the field of battle. It should be stressed 
that if this stanza is an interpolation, we cannot ascertain the 
context of the attestation; the degree of probability of this 
supposition reduces, correspondingly, the importance of the 
passage to our argument. 

In the first datable attestations, hird functions completely 
as a synonym for drótt: 

Fekk meira lió miklu 

mildr an gløggr til hildar 

hiró pás hugói foróask 

heió pjóókonungs reiói. 

The generous one got a much greater force for the 
battle than the stingy one did, when the joyful 
retainers (hird) thought to avoid the king's anger. 
(Sigv., Nav. 2a). 

Hir5 Aleifs vann haróa 

hríó, (enn svá varók bíða) 

peitneskum feltk, (páska) 


palmsunnudag, hjalmi. 
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The retainers (htrd) of Aleif fought a hard battle on 

Palm Sunday, (thus yet did I have to await Easter), 

I wore a Peitnesk helmet. (Sigv., Nsv. 14a). 
Here the hird is seen functioning in battle for a specific 
leader, thus displaying synonymy with drótt. Sighvatr uses hirð 
also in his lausavtsur with similar meaning (Lv. 18). - 

A few decades later in the eleventh century, hird is used by 
Arnórr Póróarson, again synonymously with drött: 

Hvárntveggja sák hoggva 

hiró á Péttlandsfirói 

—ör prifusk mein at meiri- 

mínn auógjafa sína. 

I saw both of my gift-givers cut down each other's 

men (hird) at Pettlandsfjord—because of this my 

sorrow grew bigger.  (Arn., Pórfinnsdrápa 2a). 
Arnórr also uses hird in the second stanza of his Magnússdrápa 
drottkves. 

Þjóðolfr Arnórsson, Arnórr's contemporary, also employed 
hird with the same sense, in an environment typical of drétt: 

Flest vas hiró, sus hraustun 

hrafns fæði vel tæði, 

dauó, áór dgglingr næði, 

døkks, á land at stgkkva. 

Most of the men (kird), who served the brave warrior, 
were dead, before the king was able to reach land. 
(ÞjóðA., Sexstefja 15a). 

The usage continued into the twelfth century. The poet 
Hallar-Steinn, for example, used hirð three times in his 
Rekstefja, in stanzas 15, 18, and 32, always in the above sense. 
In fact, formal synonymy between drótt and hirð may be noted in 


Rst. 18, where drótt hné and hirð fell are paratactic parallels 
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with synonymous meaning. 

This does not necessarily mean that drétt and hirð were iden- 
tical. Although they show synonymy in certain skaldic passages 
and appear to have been synonyms throughout the skaldic corpus, 
there is on methodological grounds alone no reason to assume 
synonymy in all environments. We should also recall the fre- 
quently mentioned Gmc. penchant for parallelism, which tends to 
create functional synonyms in poetic contexts. Such synonyms 
might be quite impossible, or at least highly unusual, in prose, 
and, by implication, in daily speech. 

Unlike drótt, hird is infrequent in kennings, probably be- 
cause of its late entrance into the North, where some features 
of poetic diction (usually traditional and fixed features) may 
be traced back at least to the common Gmc. period, and in some 
cases to IE (see Schmitt 1967 and 1968). An inherited word, 
like drótt, could be expected to play a large part in such a 
system, and it does, particularly in OE and ON. However, it 
would be difficult for a late loanword to enter into and take 
part in this century-old system. Thus in ON poetry hird func- 
tions only as a referent and is seldom used in an extended or 
metaphorical sense. The only exception appears to be the 
kenning himla hird for 'angels,' used by the twelfth century 
poet Eilífr Külnasveinn. In OE poetry the same kenning is 
attested (hired heofona, CaS. 347); it is the only kenning 
using hired in OE. This strongly suggests that the loan of OE 


hired was initially a literary phenomenon. 


hirdmadr 
Similarly, hird is quite rare in poetic compounds: the fre- 
quent epithets with initial hirdi-, as hirdiäss, hirdidraugr, 


hirdisif, and so forth, all circumlocutions for humans or the 
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gods, are based on other elements, such as the native verb hirða 
< *herdgan. The most important of the few poetic compounds based 
on hird is the familiar and important hirdmadr, which obviously 
means 'member of the hirð.' 

The first attestation of this word is also in the poetry of 
Sighvatr, where it is used in the same sort of contexts as those 
typical of hird and drótt: 

Búa hilmis sal hjglmum 

hirómenn, peirs svan grenna, 

(hér sék) bens, ok brynjum 

(beggja kost á veggjum). 

The retainers (hirðmenn), who fed the raven, build 

the hall of the prince with helmets and byrnies; 

here I see both kinds on the wall.  (Sigv., Austr- 

fararvtsur 16a). 
Similar usage is attested in the slightly later poetry of 
Haraldr Haróráói (15), Arnórr Pördarson (Magnússdrápa drótt- 
kvæð 17), Pörkell Skallason (1), and others, into the twelfth 
century. 

The few other skaldic compounds which are based on hir 
(hirðprúðr, hirdvist, etc.) are late and limited to the reli- 
gious poetry. 

In ON prose, we have noted, hird is the term normally used 
to describe the retinue of great kings. The hirð was a large 
corporation with its own officers, structure, and codified rules; 
texts from the late twelfth century in Denmark (Vederlov) and 
thirteenth century in Norway (Xonungs Skuggsjá, Hirdskrá) show 
the intricate structure of the hird with its specialized nomen- 
clature and carefully maintained divisions of labor and status. 
Although the two legal texts are late, their origins must in 


some cases extend back some distance in time, although the same 
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cannot be said for the Norwegian courtly textbook. The important 
point is that the hird was a great deal more than a band of war- 
riors who were pledged to a given chieftain. 

Although the Hirdskrá reports that a hertugr and jarl could 
also have a hird, provided it was smaller than the king's, in 
practice only the king must have had such a following, at least 
in the High Middle Ages. Thus, in Egils saga (31), when Hárekr 
is slandering Pórólfr Kveld-Ulfsson, he says hann hefir ok hirð 
um stk sem konungr. From this one can conclude that for a mere 
chieftain, even a Zend» maðr, to have a hírð was unusual indeed. 
The restriction of the hirð to kings, or at least to the 
wealthiest and most powerful, is another important difference 
between drëtt and hird. During the period of Gmc. migration and 
the early Viking Age, it must have been common for smaller 
chieftains to have a drótt about them. But certainly by the 
height of the Viking Age, around the time of Knütr the Great's 
conquest of England (1018), only a king could afford to main- 
tain an enormous, complicated group like the medieval hird. 

The development of the Atrd into a corporation and its sub- 
sequent growth in Norway are witnessed—if the accounts are 
trustworthy—in Heimskringla. Ch. 57 of Ólafs saga helga re- 
ports that Oláfr built a konungsgarðr in Níðaróss, with a large 
hirdstofa. The positions of the various hird officers are de- 
scribed: the hirdbyskup has the seat of honor, followed by var- 
ious advisors, higher hirð officers, and others, all according 
to protocol. The size of the hirð is placed at sixty hirdmenn, 
thirty gestir, and thirty húskarlar, and it says that Olafr 
setti beim måla ok Log (Oeh. 73); presumably some of these laws 
found their way into the Hirdskrä, in a form dating from Magnus 
Lagabetir's revision of the legal codices, ca. 1274-77. 


It is immediately obvious that this institution is quite 
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different from that of a small, mobile band of warriors owing 
military allegiance—to the death-to a chieftain. Instead, one 
is confronted with a band of one hundred twenty men, ranked in 
various levels, with a bishop at the top. Nothing is mentioned 
about battle, but it is stated that these men are resident with 
the king: £ garðinum var ok mikill skáli, er hirðmenn sváfu Í 
(Osh. 73). This, too, might vary from the drótt, since there 
is little evidence that the group made up a part of the house- 
hold of the leader. 

Óláfs saga kyrra (207) reports that the king had a following 
of one hundred twenty (hundrað) hirdmenn, sixty gestir, and 
sixty húskarlar, or double the force which Óláfr Haraldsson had. 
The entire group of two hundred forty men is said to have accom- 
panied Óláfr kyrri on his banqueting tours of the country. 
Whether this early thirteenth century account of the growth of 
the hird is correct, it surely presents the essentials of the 
development. 

Konungs Skuggsjá and Hirdskrá, which can be assumed to rep- 
resent the contemporary situation, place no limit on the size 
of the hird but give a detailed description of the duties, re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of the various members, which 
presupposes an enormous group. With its obvious continental 
parallels, Konungs Skuggsjá brings the hird squarely into the 
midst of European courtly tradition. Thus by the thirteenth 
century the Norwegian hird was indeed a Nordic reflection of 
the glory of the great medieval courts of Europe. 

It is apparent, then, which sense of the term hired was 
borrowed from OE to become ON hird, namely, the sense of the 
great secular household, high on the social scale. Thus in 
Scandinavia only the pinnacle of society was capable of main- 


taining the institution, in the end only the king himself. That 
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the hirð in one sense was the king's household is apparent from 
the description from Oláfs saga helga of the household arrange- 
ments Olåfr is said to have made for his hird, namely, providing 
them with a hirdstafa for daily use and a special skålt to sleep 
in. The sagas are replete with stock scenes describing the 
arrival of the doughty Icelander at the king's court, his accept- 
ance into the hird, and his stay with the king. Underlying all 
this is the notion of the hírð as a domestic arrangement, a 

great secular household. 

Óláfs saga kyrra presents the term hird in a sense parallel 
to that of OE hzred in the Chronicle passages noted earlier. 

The: Chronicle entries, and the reign of Óláfr kyrri, postdate 
the loan itself, and may well reflect mutual influence. The 
-growth of a powerful kingship with its attendant institutions 
in Scandinavia must have been roughly parallel to the same de- 
velopment in England. Thus, the sense 'mobile court which 
accompanies the king on banqueting tours throughout the country' 
can have arisen after the time of the loan, under parallel cir- 
cumstances and with mutual influence. 

In its earliest attestations hird shows a sense which is not 
generally present in the use of hired in everyday language of 
the time, namely, the strong sense of adhesion to the leader 
and the influence of warfare, the second and third stages of 
the development of hired. The role of martial activity will be 
taken up shortly, but we should recall that the sense of the 
second stage was, in fact, strongly present in OE poetry. Thus 
at the time of the loan, two senses were borrowed with the OE 
term hired. The first is that generally found in prose texts 
and laws, namely that of the secular household of a great man 
of high social standing. The second is the generally poetic 


sense of the group of men pledged strongly and institutionally 
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to a given leader. 

The reasons for the loan are many and varied; some have been 
mentioned already. Without question, the great structural 
changes which Scandinavian society underwent at this time were of 
primary importance, particularly the concentration of wealth 
and power in the hands of a few men and the growth of a powerful 
monarchy, contemporary with the introduction of Christianity. 

The development of a strong, centralized kingship brought with it 
a new kind of comitatus, if the word may still be used, immeasur- 
ably larger, stronger, and more structured, based to some extent 
on foreign models. This is quite different from the old Gmc. 
drótt, the simple warrior band owing allegiance to a chieftain; 
indeed, it represents another world. Nevertheless, the origins 
of the Nordic hird rest firmly on the Gmc. drótt. 

An important correlative is the primary nature or function 
of the two institutions in question. The Gmc. drótt was prima- 
rily an instrument for waging war; the honor and glory which it 
guaranteed in peacetime were largely based on the exploits of 
war. On the other hand, the Nordic hird was primarily domestic 
in nature; the king waged war with his herr or líð, and himself 
was a great deal more than the Gmc. warrior chieftain had been. 
The king was ruler of an entire people, a statesman, a leader in 
the Christian community, as well as a warrior and the commander 
of an army. 

Another impetus for the loan must have been social status. 

The new, all-powerful king's retinue was different from the 
comitatus which any chieftain could claim, and so a foreign term, 
i.e. a new word, was appropriated for the new institution. Old 
English hzred moved up the social scale and must have become a 
word of high social standing; this would make it ideal for the 


new institution. 
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Similarly, drótt fell in social status. Though drótt itself 
is unattested outside the skalds, the derivative dróttinn is 
found throughout the North. It was, on the one hand, appropri- 
ated by the Church and used for 'Christ.' But such usage in 
Scandinavia must have been imported by missionaries. WN 
dróttinn in the sense 'Christ' must surely be based on the same 
usage in OE; the EN model may be OB, or it may be OS, since 
Ansgar, the first missionary in this area, was sent from a mon- 
astery in North Germany (for a recent general treatment see 
Palme 1959; the vocabulary is treated by Thors 1957). 

Dróttinn continued to be used, however, in worldly contexts, 
and here one detects a certain falling in social status. In WN 
prose it is used of the head of a household, never of the king. 
This sense is found in Biblical literature, which may not be a 
true representation of the state of affairs, but the compound 
Lánardróttinn is used in saga literature to denote the man who 
owns a large amount of land, not necessarily even a noble. 

In medieval Sweden, any landholding farmer called himself a 
drotten, which distinguished him from the landless peasant, 
called a landboe, the distinction may be clearly seen in 
Östgötalagen (BB9, pr. 1). The same is true for ODa.: in 
Skánelagen the landowner is called a jorbedroten. And just how 
far this process could go is seen when the churchwarden begins 
to call himself ktrktudroten, as he did apparently at least in 
Västergötland and Småland (see Västgötalagen and Smálands lagens 
kyrkbalk, SGL 6). 

Further proof of the lowering of dróttínn is in this OSw. 
passage: sat sampson 1 sít drotsåte (Sagan af Didrik af Bern 
51). This is the only OSw. attestation of the word drotsåte, 
which is usually taken to be a loan from Norwegian. But the 


Norwegian original, in this case, has håsett, suggesting that 
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drotsdte was a native Swedish word. The evidence for this as- 
sumption has recently been strengthened by S. Fries (1969), who 
has found in Nárke dialect the term dröste, which refers to a 
bench in a peasant's cottage, i.e. 'en bünk, varpá bonden sover 
middag.' There is also the word drósteborst, which denotes a 
kind of fancy pillow on the bench opposite the door in an old 
peasant dwelling; both of these words appear to have died out 

in the eighteenth century. Fries is unable to cite any relevant 
parallels. 

In Arboga Stads Tänkebok (1.82), in the entry for February 
6, 1458, the following passage occurs: ok satte stg nidan 
drossetts stakkan ok sade. . . This must be a further attes- 
tation of the word drotsäte, and must certify that Swedish 
possessed such a word.? Since drotsäte must descend from 
*drotensáte (with ellipsis), this again illustrates the fall of 
dróttinn in social status. Here the material outside of Sagan 
af Didrik af Bern is of special importance, since it attests 
the word in contexts far removed from the court. 

Word geography shows clearly that hird entered Scandinavian 
via WN, particularly via Norwegian. Classical WN prose, and 
poetry to a somewhat lesser extent, attests that hird is fre- 
quent in many situations, as a glance at the dictionaries or 
the texts themselves affirms. Of importance, too, is the large 
number of compounds found in WN prose based on hirð as a first 
component, which are far too numerous to list. 

The geographical spread to the West is assured by attestation 
of hirð in both Faroese and Orkney. Jacobsen and Matras (1961: 
161) gloss Faroese hird with both Danish hird and hof, clearly 
showing the development of the word into the realm of the court 


in the High Middle Ages. One would expect the word to be most 


^] am indebted to Professor L. Moberg for pointing this passage out to me. 
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frequent in ballads, and such appears to be the case, for Svabo 
does not cite it in his large dictionary, but in his Glossar 
mentions it in the form hiir, phonologically to be expected in 
Faroese. 

Orkney displays the legal term htrdmanstetn (Marwick 1929: 
73). According to Marwick, the term referred to one of the old 
Orkney head courts, though by 1438, apparently the earliest 
attestation, it is already identical to the Lawting.  Orkney 
hirdmanstein is clearly, as Marwick suggests, to be equated 


with ON hirdmannastefn. 


East Norse hirð 

At the time of the loan of Atrd into Scandinavia, i.e. the 
early eleventh century, King Knútr the Great was in the process 
of establishing himself as king of England, and there was much 
contact between Denmark and England. It would therefore appear 
highly likely that loans should originate in the Danelaw and 
enter Nordic via ODa. Indeed, the burden of proof rests on him 
who challenges this assumption. Nevertheless, it can be shown 
that the path of the loan word hird was not from the Danelaw 
via ODa. to the rest of Scandinavia. 

The establishment of Knütr's great retinue, composed of 
warriors from nearly all of Europe, is described in two late 
twelfth century texts (not including, despite its literary 
interest, the discussion of Saxo, which adds little in this 
context). The short Vederlov (ODa. wtberlagh) purports to 
describe how Knütr established a law for his retinue, with a 
few details of what the law allegedly contained. Since this 
text was not recorded until about 1182, by order of Knut VI and 
Bishop Absalon (Jørgensen 1947: 56 ff.), it is uncertain to 


what extent it accurately reflects the period of over one 
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hundred fifty years earlier that it describes. 

The text itself is essentially divided into two parts, his- 
torical (or pseudo-historical) and legalistic. A historical 
introduction opens the Vederlov, describing how Knútr had felt 
the need for a just set of laws for his retinue and how he 
promulgated such laws. Then a legal section follows wherein 
the laws themselves are presented. These have a contemporary 
ring to them, and one has the impression that the historical 
part of the Vederlov might have been included in order to 
justify the binding legal section which followed. 

The term hirð (ODa. hirdh) is attested twice in the Vederlov, 
but only in the introductory historical section. The first 
occurrence refers strictly to Knútr's retinue or army: 

Gambla *knut (MS knunt) war konung j danmark oc 
england oc norghe oc samland oc hawthe hirdh mikla 
sankat af al land ther han war kunung iwir. 
(Vederlov 116, MS E. Don. var. 136, 4?). 
A few lines later, after the author has established a need for 
a legal code, he notes: 
At konung oc andra hithworthe men ther hirdh skulde 
hawa skulde wara sine men holla oc blithe oc retta 
thøm rettelike male therre. (Ibid.) 
This is followed by a brief statement of the general responsi- 
bility of retainers toward their lord, after which the specific 
legal provisions begin, introduced in one MS (E. don. var. 156, 
4?) by the familiar Ztem and in another (De la Gardi 44, 4?) by 
a paragraph marker. 

Reference to the hird gathered together by Knütr seems to 
answer to the OE passages in the Chronicle where Knütr's hired 
is described; the second attestation of hirdh in the Vederlov 


seems to follow the first logically. In short, Knütr is the 
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only person to whom the text actually ascribes a hird, and the 
use of the term seems to imply that it was limited to the early 
eleventh century, during Knútr's reign. The evidence for this 
is the specific legal section of the text where the term hirð 
is completely lacking. Instead, the collective of retainers is 
called Zagh (neut. sing.) 'fellowship, companionship.' This 
term later became confused with Zagh (neut. pl.) in wtberlagh 
'laws for punishment' so that a compound wtberlagh (neut. sing.) 
was created, referring to the collective of men. The last step 
occurred when the compound wtberlaghsret was formed to refer to 
the law itself, as in the opening line of the text: 

Thette er withirlax ret. ther knut konung. waldemars 

søn. oc absolon erkebiscop lode skriwa. (Vederlov 

116). 
(This, the accepted development, is e.g. described by Hjárne 
1929: 83 and Jørgensen 1947: 56 ff.). 

It thus appears that hird did not function as a legal, insti- 
tutional term in later twelfth century Denmark, according to the 
evidence of the Vederlov. The author of the text was apparently 
familiar with the term, but chose to apply it only in a strictly 
historical context. 

Absence of hird as an institutional term is further demon- 
strated by the second description of the formation of Knütr's 
great retinue, the Lex Castrensis sive Curte of Sven Aggesgn 
(printed in Sertptores 1.67 ff.), which apparently was composed 
shortly after the ODa. Vederlov (late twelfth century). 

Aggesøn writes that after the conquest of England in 1018, 
Knütr sent home the major portion of his Viking army, after 
paying them with the last Danegeld. Out of the great army he 
chose a group of more limited size to form a special retinue. 


These men were to be the foremost in birth or wealth; only 
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those were admitted to the smaller group (promulgautt, solos tllos 
regis clementiam -familiaritatis priulegio magis sibi famular- 
iter approxtmare (Sertptores 1.68)) of 'household servants,' 

who had the most beautiful and costly weapons. This group was 
formed, numbering three thousand men, and suo tdtomate Tingltth 
placutt nuncupari (Seriptores 1.68). Again, there is no mention 
of the term Atrd. The group is called tinglith, a term that is 
verified by its use on the Kálsta stone (U668) and later in WN 
in the form pingmannalid—also pZngmenn-—to refer to the same 
group (for a list of attestations, see Wessén 1960; 24, fn. 10 
and 11). The part of the Kálsta inscription that reads sterkr 
auk htoruarpr letu reisa þensa stein at fapur sin ketra sum 
uestr sat í pikalidi, which may be transliterated with Sterker 
ok Hjorvarper letu retsa þenna stein at fabur sin Getra, sum 
vestr sat i pingalidt, clearly refers to Knútr's retinue. 

Except in the Vederlov, htrd is unknown in early ODa.: it is 
not listed in Kalkar, Lundh, or Kristensen, and I know of no 
attestation. However, the compound hirdman is found in Jydske 
Lov and in some Danish runic inscriptions. 

In OSw. the situation is the same. The simplex hird is un- 
known, though the compound hird-garder is found once in a later 
section of Östgötalagen (DB 5), and hirddränger is also attested. 
It seems quite unlikely, however, that these terms alone should 
have been loaned from England, assuming they were ever in use 
there. More likely, they entered EN as loans from WN (not, as 
Maurer (1877: 12) suggested for hirbdränger, the other way 
around). These are all terms pertaining to the court, and there 
can be no question that the Norwegian court during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was the most powerful, richest, and 
largest in all Scandinavia, a suitable model for the other, 


smaller Scandinavian courts. One does not ordinarily expect 
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courtly loans in the EN laws, which were traditionally the prop- 
erty of the common man, although the terminology of the court 
sometimes was employed in certain sections of the laws where no 
other terminology was available. 

The unique attestations of simplex hird in the Vederlov, on 
the other hand, might conceivably reflect direct retention of 
OE hired in ODa., particularly as the Chronicle assigns Knütr 
a htred. The lack of the term elsewhere in EN, however, strong- 
ly suggests that its use in Vederlov may be no more than a his- 
torical curiosity; the learned author may have known that Knütr's 
retinue in England was called a hirdh, but he never used the 
term in a legal or institutional sense which would be signifi- 
cant to a contemporary audience. 

Given the close similarity of all Nordic languages at this 
period, it seems probable that the WN term hird may have been 
known in Danish or Swedish courtly circles; if so, it was 
known as a specifically WN, non-EN term, or as an archaism. 

The textual evidence cannot be interpreted otherwise. 

The loan of the OE term hvred into the North via Norway, 
emphatically not via the Danelaw and Denmark, suggests that 
North England must have been the source area.  Onomastic ma- 
terial reveals that Northumbria, Durham, Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and Lancashire were areas of primary Norwegian 
settlement (see Ekwall 1924: 55 ff., and 1960: xxiv ff.) We 
recall the strong institutional bond between leader and re- 
tainers so characteristic of the term hired in Christ and Satan, 
but not elsewhere in OE; this was an important aspect of the 
borrowed ON hirð. Christ and Satan is retained in the venerable 
West Saxon Junius Manuscript, from about the year 1000, but 
philological evidence reveals that the poem is of Anglian origin 


(Frings 1913, Clubb 1925). Norwegian settlement in East Anglia 
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is assured by such place names as those ending in -cros(s) (Ma- 
wer 1924: 19), though otherwise the area is predominantly Dan- 
ish. This further suggests that the borrowing of hird may have 
been partly a literary phenomenon. This point has already been 
made in connection with the parallel OE and ON kennings htred 
heofona and himla hirð. 

If poetic usage is important in the loan, the medium of the 
loan may well have been the skalds, many of whom spent time in 
England. There they must have listened to OE poetry, which at 
that time was of course comprehensible to them and, in fact, re- 
sembled Eddic poetry rather closely. If the skalds were instru- 
mental in the loan, then the otherwise puzzling synonymy of hirð 
and drótt becomes readily comprehensible: the skalds simply in- 
corporated hird into their poetry as another poetic variation 
for drótt, the closest native term and institution. We should 
note that hird, though present by the early eleventh century in 
WN, is almost completely lacking from the Poetic Edda; it is 
found only in the prose sections and in the late Hyndluljöd. 

The absence is another indication that the loan occurred through. 
the skalds, or at least in courtly circles. Parts of the Poetic 
Edda are contemporary with the skaldic texts presenting the 
earliest attestations of hird: the Edda speaks loudly through 
its silence. 

There remains the problem of how the term hirð, apparently 
initially limited to the skalds, came into general usage. The 
solution to this problem is twofold. 

First, many skalds were themselves members of the hírð, and 
obviously used the word in everyday speech to refer to that 
institution, particularly as the term hirð suited actual condi- 
tions far better than the outmoded term drótt.  Skalds were 


often widely traveled men, moving from court to court in some 
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cases, and they would spread the word throughout the WN area. 
Furthermore, any Viking who had been to England would have heard 
the word hired used of a large household, in the late eleventh 
century of the king's court itself, and would therefore under- 
stand the ON term hird without difficulty. 

Second, the skalds were important sources for the earliest 
WN prose writing of historical nature, particularly for the 
konungasógur (see Beyschlag 1955, Ellehøj 1965). Their strophes 
contained the oldest information available to native writers 
about the old kings, and an integral part of that information 
was that the kings had a retinue called a hirð, which histori- 
cal writers knew still to be the case. Thus skaldic poetry 
had a literary as well as a general linguistic influence on the 
prose writing which is our major source of information on 
medieval WN. 

Certain other loans of a courtly nature must also have 
occurred by way of the skalds, such as ON harri < OE hearra 
(Finnur Jónsson 1921: 74); each case must, however, be inves- 
tigated individually, since the skalds regularly provide the 
first attestations of early loanwords. In the case of hírð, 
however, it seems likely that the skalds provided an important 


link. 


Thus, East and West show a different pattern in their re- 
placement of drótt. West Scandinavia, with its close ties to 
England, borrowed a term from OE to denote the new institution, 
which subsequently had a development in many ways parallel to 
that in England. In Sweden, the more isolated part of East 
Scandinavia, with weaker cultural ties to England, such a de- 
velopment never even began, and, instead, by the time texts are 


recorded on parchment, the king is surrounded by a hov; word 
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and institution were both borrowed from the continent, the 
immediate source being MLG. 

Denmark, on the other hand, occupied something of a middle 
ground, with its close ties to England via the Danelaw. To be 
sure, Denmark also borrowed hov, but in addition it left behind 
some evidence of an intermediate stage, Knútr's ping(a)lid, the 
tinglith of Sven Aggesgn. The evidence of the Kálsta stone, be- 
sides attesting the existence of the word and its usage, also 
leaves no doubt that the first component is ping (neut.), the 
familiar word for 'meeting' which had its own institutional 
history in Scandinavia. What it means as the first component 
of bing(a)lid is unknown; Wessén's (1960: 27) tentative sugges- 
tion that it might have to do with the vápnbing is logical but 
cannot admit of proof. Safer is his observation (1960: 25) 
that the formation is parallel to that found in the contempo- 
rary Væringjalid in Constantinople. 

Lid 

The second component, 279, which is also found as simplex 
throughout Scandinavia, was an institutional term which had to 
do with the comitatus, as a related phenomenon at least. In- 
deed Trier (1942: 235) suggests at least distant association 
with the Mannring. Lid represents the zero-grade of a verbal 
root whose Gmc. full-grade may be postulated as *lip-. It is 
attested in Goth. galetban, OE ltban, OS lithan, OHG lidan, and, 
of course, ON Zfða, all of which share the approximate meaning 
"to go." In Goth. -letban is the general word for both 'coming' 
and 'going,' without specification of means; specification is 
expressed by the verbs gaggan 'to go (on foot)' and faran 'to 
travel (some distance, usually by means of some conveyance).' 


Roughly the same system exists in the other Gmc. languages, 
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but with somewhat different structure: the importance of *líþan 
has been reduced and that of *gangan increased. Simultaneously, 
*Zíban has usually acquired different or special senses. This 
process apparently went farthest in German, where OHG Zidan, 
which through the middle of the ninth century was still a gen- 
eral term for motion (Kluge and Mitzka 1967: 433), gradually 
acquired, almost certainly through contamination from the ety- 
mologically unrelated noun Leid, the sense which Ger. leiden and 
Dutch Zijden have today. In OE liban acquired the sense 'to go, 
travel by sea,' at quite an early period, as, for example, in 
Beowulf 221-223: 

bet a lidende land gesawon, 

brimclifu blican, beorgas steape, 

side senessas; pa was sund liden . . 
This sense is also attested in the OE adaptation of Bede, as well 
as in glosses, and is found in Heltand, as in line 2233 where 
the transitive usage parallels that of the above Beovulf passage. 

It is difficult to penetrate beyond the Gmc. period. Although 

Feist found Gmc. *lipan 'ohne sichere Etymologie,' (1939: 8), 
one may point to Av. (para-)raeth- 'to die,' a probable euphemism, 
and Toch. A lit- 'to go.' On this rather weak basis, Pokorny 
(1959: 672) proposes a PIE root *leit(h) 'to go, die,' adding the 
o-grade secondary nouns and causative Gmc. verbs, in their ON 
forms leið and leiða, as well as Greek Aoitn (Hesych.) 'grave,' 
perhaps parallel to OHG leita, leiti, ON leiði, with the same 
meaning; but note OHG bileite, where the notion of the funeral 
train, the accompanying and bearing of the corpse to the grave, 
is.apparent (Sturtevant 1934: 93 ff.). Recently, however, 
Markey (1974) has proposed associating the Gmc. terms with the 
PIE root *lei- 'to pour'; the primary notion of the verb 


*ízþan is then regarded as 'to move over water,' and the complex 
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of funerary drink may then be adduced (Gmc. Ztp-, ON 2113, etc.). 
The general sense of motion found in the verb *Zépan would, thus, 
be a product of semantic generalization. 

Although ON ZIfða has the general sense of motion, the specific 
sense of motion over water is still present, as for example in 
skipit leid fram frá flotanum (Osh. 65), or the more basic haf 

. . ltdr lond yfir (Hdl. 42). On a comparative basis, it 
seems more likely that in the pre-literary period 7t9a was used 
with both the specific sense of motion over water and the gen- 
eral sense. 

ON líð is most probably a verbal abstract, as in the pairs 
btða: bíð, ltta: lit, and so forth. This suggests that 119 
originally referred to a 'going,' a journey or expedition, 
probably particularly by ship, insofar as the word embodied the 
action or result of the primary verb líða. 

Cognate with 219 are OHG uzlit 'way out' and OE ltd "ship, 
vessel,' limited to poetic texts. Similarly, in OE is found the 
word lid 'fleet,' almost certainly a loan from ON. OE lid 
suggests that the verbal abstract *ízþa had acquired a concrete 
sense, which usage shows it must also have done in ON as well. 

The original sense of líð is shown most clearly in Swedish 
runic inscriptions from the Viking period. These texts reveal 
that the 'going' or expedition of the 123 was that of a group 
of warriors who journeyed away from the homeland, often, per- 
haps mostly, over very great distances. Although the etymology 
does not suggest whether such missions were for the purposes of 
trade or war, the inscriptions speak clearly on this point. 

Most of them are found on stones raised to commemorate a warrior 
who died in a distant land to the East or South, on the well- 
known österled. These stones usually tell in whose 113 the war- 


rior fell and specify the location, as in the following ex- 
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amples, a handful among many: 
biurn : auk : stnfriþ : litu : arisas—n : afti 
kisila : han : uti : fial : i libi : frekis. 
Transl.  Biorn ok Steinfrió letu reisa s[tei]n eftir 
Gisla. Hann uti fioll i liði Frøygæirs (?). 
(U611 Tibble (Granhammar), V. Ryds sn.). 
In this eleventh century Upplandic inscription the operation of 
the 1279 abroad is specified by the use of the word uti. That 
the expedition was of a warlike nature is specified by the word 
fioll, the use of falla for death generally indicates battle. 
The expedition was under the direction of a single leader, 
whose name appears in a genitival relationship with 273: 
* suertikr : nuk * kari : auk : kupmuntr : auk : 
skari : auk : knutr : raistu : stain : pena : aftiR : 
utruk : fapur : sin : is : fel : i : lipi : kupuis. 
Transl. Svertingr ok Kari ok Guðmundr ok Skari ok 
Knutr reistu stain benna æftiR Otrygg, faóur sinn, 
es fell i liói Guóvis.  (S6217 Berga, Sorunda sn., 
Sotholms hd.). 
This inscription from Sódermanland shows the same usage of líð 
and its dead members as witnessed in U611; the warrior died in 
battle in an expedition led by a single man. 

Such usage is found throughout Sweden in the Viking period. 
For example, from Vástergótland comes the inscription Vg184, 
from Smula: . . . en bein urdu dauðir í liði austr, which 
clearly refers to an expedition along the österled. 

Of unusual interest is the following poetic portion of a 
longer inscription, treated in more detail below: 

brupr uaRu paR bistra mana : a : lanti || auk : i 
lipi : uti : hiltu sini huskarla : ui 


han + fial + i + urustu + austr + i + garóum + lis + 
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furugi + lanmana bestr. 
Transl. brødr vaRu pair bestra manna a landi ok i 
liði uti, h[eld]u sin[a] huskarla ve[1]. 
hann fioll i orrustu austr i Garóum, liós forungi, 
landmanna bæstr. (S8338 Turinge). 
This text is extremely important in illuminating the sense of 
lið. The deliberate contrast between a landa and a líði, stand- 
ing as they do in a relationship of complementary antonymy, 
proves that the 21123 functioned abroad, which is further shown 
by the use of the word utt, as in U611 cited above. This is 
also the case in, for example, Söl60 (a Ænglendi í liði), L1401 
(1 Liði austr), and so forth, where hyponymy is involved. 
$6338 also shows the object of the cenotaph to be a victim 
of war (hann fioll Z orrustu), himself the leader of the expedi- 
tion (liðs forungt); here again, genitival usage is to be noted, 
as in U611 and 50217 cited above. The expression liðs forungt 
is attested on other stones as well, as for example the following: 
runa * rista * lit * ranhualtr * huar a x griklandi 


uas * lis forunki. 
Transl.  Runa[R] rista let Ragnvaldr. VaR a Grikk- 
landi, vas li[ó]s forungi.  (U112 Side B, Ed, 
kyrkstigen, Eds sn.). 
Although it has been suggested that the 219 in this inscription 
is, in fact, the Varangian guard (Jansson 1965: 46), an assump- 
tion based on the local specification a Grtkklandt, this is im- 
possible to prove. There was much Viking activity in the area 
vaguely known as Grikkland, and without further evidence the 
Ragnvaldr who himself commissioned this inscription must remain 
in the shadow of doubt. 


It is now clear that a lid was an expedition of a warrior 


band functioning abroad under a single leader. This is shown 
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perhaps most clearly in the so-called Ingvarsstenar, the well- 
known group of stones commemorating the ill-fated expedition of 
one Ingvar, an uppsvensk Viking, to Serkland, the lands of the 
Bagdad caliphate. The expedition may be dated to the first half 
of the eleventh century, around 1020 according to internal evi- 
dence, 1041 according to Icelandic sources (for a discussion of 
the problem of dating this expedition, see Wessén 1960: 35-46). 
That Ingvar's company was a líð is clear from several of the 
inscriptions: 
suan : auk stain : raistu : stain : at * tosta : 
fabur : sin : is uarp : taupr : i lipi : ikuars : auk 
at * borstain : auk at : aystain : alhiltaris— 
Transl. Sveinn ok Steinn reistu stein at Tosta, faóur 
sinn, es var dauór i liði Ingvars, ok at Porstæin ok 
at Øystæin, AlfhildaR sun. (56254, Vansta, Osmo sn., 
Sotholms hd.). 
This inscription uses the same formulas for Ingvar's expedition 
as we have noted, i.e. death of the warriors, genitival rela- 
tionship of the leader of the 113, and so forth. There are 
many other stones of this kind referring to Ingvar's company, 
spread through Södermanland, Uppland, Vástmanland, and Östergöt- 
land (listed in Wessén 1960: 30), all of which reveal that 
Ingvar's expedition consisted of a group of warriors, under a 
single leader, who journeyed abroad for the purpose of gathering 
riches, with battle as their most important means of acquiring 
those riches. It must have been a large expedition, composed of 
a great many ships, as the following inscription shows: 
Pialfi x auk x hulmnlauk x litu x raisa x staina x 
pisa x ala x at baka x sun sin x is ati x ain x sir x 
skib x auk x austr x stulrpi x ] i x ikuars x lið. . . 


Transl.  bialfi ok Holmlaug letu reisa steina þessa 
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alla at Banka (Bagga), sun sinn. Es atti «inn sep skip 
ok austr styrói i Ingvars lió.  (U778 Svinnegarn kyrka). 

The romantic Ingvars saga víðfgrla puts the number of ships 
at thirty, which suggests at least that in Icelandic tradition 
Ingvar's expedition was known to be a large affair. The extra- 
ordinary number of stones commemorating this expedition 
(Wessén lists 25) assures its size, indicated further by Lind- 
qvist's suggestion (1968: 92) that each of the stones was 
erected in memory of a single ship-chieftain. 

Coupled with the formations þíng(a)lzð and Væringjaltd, both 
of which refer to large groups of warriors, mostly Scandinavians, 
functioning outside of the homeland, this gives more evidence 
about the 279. By the eleventh century, it must have been at 
least capable of referring to a large army, often sea-going, or 
even to a fleet, even if such was not always the case. This 
accounts for ME lid 'fleet,' a loan from ON. 

The same state of affairs may be viewed in roughly contempo- 
rary texts from WN. Here líð is used to refer to any large war- 
rior band or army; the idea of motion has, however, left but few 
traces, as in the following passages from HHund. I: 

Frá goóborinn Gudmundr at pví: 
'Hverr er landreki, sá er liði stýrir, 


oc hann feicnalió færir at landi?'  (HHund. I 32). 


Snüaz her at sandi sncefgir kiólar, 

racca hirtir oc rar langar, 

scildar margir, scafnar árar, 

ggfuct lið gylfa, glaðir Ylfingar (HHund. I 49). 
Otherwise in the earliest texts 279 has undergone semantic 
generalization and is used to refer to any warrior band or army; 


in most cases, the size of the group seems to parallel the sit- 
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uation in EN: 
Vissak fjandr at fundi 
—fekk innan lið minna- 
ár, pótt eigi verak 
andaðr, at mær standa. 
I thought my enemies attacked me quickly at the battle, 
though I be not dead; I got less troops (113) from 
within.  (GSürs. 2a). 
y ow 5 ás biórausn at resis 
reió herr ofan skeióum- 
enn í gogn at gunni 
gekk hilmis 1i5 rekkum. 
When the army rode down to the prow, to the king's 
ship, but the forces (líð) of the chieftain went in 
battle against the warriors.  (Sigv. V£kingarvísur 5b). 
The passage from Sighvatr clearly uses 113 and herr hyponymously, 
and shows through the use of the genitive hilmis the relative 
bond between the leader and the troops who follow him. 
Such specification of a leader for the líð is common not 
only in EN, but also in early skaldic texts: 
Lét lýs ggtu 
lið suðr ór Nið 
Aleifr, jofurr 
ársell, fara. 
Aleifr, the popular chieftain, caused the troops (119) 
to travel the road of the fish out of the river Nió 
to the South. (Sigv., Knütsdrápa 3b). 
Note that in this strophe 179 is again equated with herr, found 
in the first helming, and Aleifr is specified as the leader of 
the warriors. 


The above texts, a random sampling from many, show that WN 
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Lið in the earlier texts corresponds to EN 113; generalization 
has perhaps been carried somewhat further in WN, where lid can 
denote any army. 
Interestingly, líð was used in the Olc. translation of Greg- 
ory's Dialogues to render Latin comitatus, as in the following: 
leitapi hann ser til bess hus gistingar es sva micit 
veri at lið hans metti hafa rum inni. (Letfar fornra 
kristinna fræða tslenzkra, 89). 
The Olc. 273 hans renders comitatum tllius. In this case I be- 
lieve the translator may have been moved by the etymological rela- 
tionship between 113 and comitatus. Or does the sense of líð used 
by the Icelandic translator answer to that attested on the Viking 
Age runestones in Sweden? That would represent something of an 
anomaly, since in most WN prose texts generalization has occurred. 
EN also witnessed generalization, though rarely. Two pas- 
sages call for discussion. The first occurs in an interesting 
eleventh century inscription, the ending of which is as follows: 
. + > en. > . + bali + frespen + lib + lifsben 
+». + Transl. en [bæir] Balli, Frøysteinn, lið 
Lifstein[s ristu]. (U1161, Altuna kyrka). 
The interpretation that 113 in this case refers to Lifstæinn's 
assistants or apprentices was put forth as early as 1907 by von 
Friesen and is also mentioned by Erik Brate (1925: 51). If the 
interpretation is correct, this use of 279 might be considered 
the only occurrence of the sense 'aid, help,' which became 
common in WN but is not found in EN. Another possibility is that 
a craftsman's assistants or apprentices made up a palpable group 
which could be described by using an extension of the word 113. 
Neither alternative is particularly attractive, especially in view 
of the incomplete nature of the inscription. The first is to be 


preferred to the second, however, until another solution appears. 
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Much later, in a provincial law, the following passage is 
recorded: meth lagha lithi seal han til ritha (SmL. Kyrkbalk). 
Here the sense 'aid, help,' is used; coupled with the above 
runic evidence, this suggests that such a sense was indeed 
present in OSw., if weakly. 

Further semantic generalizations of lid occurred widely in 
WN. Sometimes, following the pattern of other words, like 
*druht, in this lexical system, líð was used to denote any 
group of men. Thus 279 is frequent as a base word in kennings, 
as líð allra manna (Sigv., Oláfedrápa), hglda lið (Has. 18). 
fyrda Líð (Háv. 159), all of which mean more or less 'men.' 

A very general sense of 113 in prose is 'aid, assistance.' 
It is most frequent in the phrase vetta Líð. This may well 
have meant originally 'to offer concrete aid in the form of 
physical support, literally to offer a band of troops.' It is 
not difficult to imagine the progress of this metaphor until, 
with the deletion of the verb, lid in thirteenth century prose 
came to mean 'help, assistance. ' 

Of considerable interest is the phrase 113 ok leidangr (EN 
ledunger), which must be rather old; besides being alliterative, 
it is attested throughout the older Scandinavian dialects. 
Leidangr/ledunger of course refers to the levy, but has special 
reference to a royal levy of ships and men for the purposes of 
war. In OSw., three of the old provincial laws (Upplandslagen, 
Smälandslagen, and Vdstmannalagen) attest the expression 
konunger biuper lib ok leþung ut, for example. In many cases, 
it is evident that the product of a leidangr is a 113, refer- 
ring specifically to a naval force: OLåfr konungr för með líði 
stnu ok hafði letdangr utt fyrir Landi (Osh. 240). 

Similarly, one might note that the ancient division of Svea- 


land into hundaren, often rather strangely shaped in order to 
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allow access to a harbor, indicates that the ledunger, upon which 
the division was built, was a naval operation, again suggesting 
that 119 had to do with the sea (Wessén 1968: 11). Later, of 
course, the letdangr became a kind of fixed war contribution, a 
primitive tax on a perpetual basis that kept the king's coffers 
tolerably well filled in war or peace. (See e.g. Bolin 1934, 
which also treats the older situation in ODa.; also Andre 1960 
and Hjárne 1929). 

The association between lid and leidanger/ledunger shows re- 
tention of the original sense of lid, namely, a band of warriors 
under the leadership of a single chieftain, who undertakes an 
extensive expedition abroad. This sense was strongly retained 
in the Viking Age in Sweden, though more weakly elsewhere. 

The earliest lid was therefore a kind of comttatus, but one 
which was called into being for the purpose of mobility, usually 
long travel over water. In this light, note that the inscrip- 
tion on the Glavendrup stone may contain the word 713 with the 
sense 'eomitatus.' The part of the inscription in question 

runs as follows: auft aia saulua kupa uta L(i)bs hatþutarþan 
piakn, which has generally been transliterated into ODa. as: 

eft Alla solwa, goba vea, lips hetbwtarban pegn. Recently, 
however, H. Andersen (1949) has cast doubt on this interpreta- 
tion and suggested an alternative reading with the proper name 
Welt. The reading must now be regarded as uncertain. At any 
rate, there is little evidence that the original lid ever func- 
tioned at home. Semantic generalization, however, transferred 
the term to a more general 'army'; the association with the 
leidanger/ledunger may represent the first step of this develop- 
ment. Further generalization followed in WN. There the term 
could denote just 'men'; this is parallel to the weakening of 


*druht- in NWGmc. Finally WN 279 came to denote ‘aid, help.' 
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This sense may also have been present in OSw. As a concluding 
note, one may point out that in WN sagas, lid is occasionally 
used, metaphorically, to denote the royal hird, as in Hetms- 
kringla, passim. 
Lið, therefore, referred more properly to a large group, an expedi- 
tion, than to any sort of comitatus. For the band which Knútr 
the Great organized about him, three thousand strong, such a 
word was entirely suitable. But for smaller bands, for the 


new Nordic comitatus, hirð was the ordinary term. 


verdung 
Another alternative existed in poetry, however. Verðung is 

attested as early as the tenth century, in the Gráfeldardrápa 
of Glümr Geirason: 

víblendr of bað vinda 

veróung Haraldr sveróum 

—fregt bótti bat flotnum 

fylkis oró—at morói. 

Haraldr, who rules much territory, ordered the war- 

riors (verdung) to draw their swords for killing-the 

ruler's words seemed famous to the sailors. (Gräf. 

7b). 
Here again, as with the skaldic synonyms drótt and hird, the 
verdung functions as a band of warriors under the command of a 
single leader. The loyalty of the verðung is stressed in the 
following strophe of Sighvatr Þórðarson: 

Fell í her með hollum 

hann verðungar monnum: 

leyfór's at hilmis hofði 

hróórauóigs sá dauði. 


He fell in battle among the loyal men of the retinue 
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(verdung): the dead one is praised at the head of 
the praise-rich king.  (Sigv., Erfidrápa Oläfs helga 
18b). 

Another important passage from Sighvatr's poetry shows ver- 
dung in a context drött sometimes occupies: the traditional 
opening formula, where the poet asks for quiet from the assem- 
bled warriors and skalds who make up the drött, as in hlýði 
mér drótt. In this particular strophe of Sighvatr, the formula 
assumes a more complicated structure, though the sentiment is 
the same: 

Hugstóra biók heyra 

hressfærs jgfurs, pessar 

—bolóak vás—hvé vísur, 

verðungs of for geróak. 

I asked the brave men (verðung) of the king to hear 
how I make strophes about the journey I made-I 
endured the hardships. (Sigv., Austrfararvtsur la). 

Later attestations from Eddic poetry show the same usage, 
particularly HHund. I 9, which includes the traditional motif 
of rewarding one's men with gold: hann galt oe gaf/gull 
verdungo . . . Perhaps formulaically related is Hdl. 2, 
hann geldr oc gefr/gull verdugom, in which the last word is 
often emended to verdungo. Verdung is also found in 
Sigurdarkvida tn skamma 42, where Gunnarr is called gramr 
verdungar, and in Helreið 11. 

There can be little doubt that the term verdung is function- 
ally synonymous with drótt and hird in skaldic poetry. More 
examples could be offered to illustrate the synonymy. The 
word is fairly old and not attested anywhere outside of WN 


poetry with this sense. 


Verdung, a fem. in -ungo-, apparently represents an original 
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abstract which later became a collective, a development parallel 
to that of the terms drótt and 179. It is most likely that 
veróung is a denominative based on the word verd (neut.) 'price, 
wage,' and reflects the payment of one sort or another which the 
member of the comttatus received, or perhaps even the benefits. 
The early dates of the first attestations (e.g. Gráf. 7b, Hfr., 
Óláfs Erfidråpa 14b, etc.) disprove any notion that the word may 
be a loan or loan formation from OE (as, for example, Kuhn 1956: 
44). It is highly probable, however, that, particularly with 
the increasing frequency and intensity of Viking activity in 
England, ON verdung and its cognate OE weordung, based on OE 
weord, may have undergone mutual influence. OE weordung means 
"honoring, distinction, honor, glory;' the possibility of Nor- 
dic influence is suggested by attestation of the word with this 
meaning in the Lindtsfarne Gospels. In religious texts, weordung 
means ‘celebration, worship,' and has given rise to certain 
compounds, such as weordungdeg ‘church festival' and weordung- 
stow 'place of worship.' 

The semantic development of the two cognates may help us to 
illuminate the use of the ON term verdung within the realm of the 
comitatus. The sense of OE weordung "honor, glory' suggests 
these attributes as some of the benefits of the comttatus rela- 
tionship, benefits which accrue to both the leader and his 
retainers. Thus, the collective verdung as the product of an 
abstract *yerbungo- may be seen as an embodiment of certain 
principle attributes of the entire relationship, i.e. of the 
honor and glory which formed part of the basis of the definition 
of this Gmc. social institution as early as in the Latin defini- 


tion provided by Tacitus. 


Chapter 4. 


Individual and Comitatus 


draugr 

The older NGmc. dialects attest a large variety of terms for 
'man, warrior.' Among these are draugr, seggr, rekkr, begn, 
hglðr, and halr. Scholarship has not yet produced a complete 
study of the semantics of this complex lexical system, though 
various aspects of it have been treated individually. Here we 
will treat only one aspect, namely, the relationship between 
words in this lexical system and the institution of the comita- 
tus as it has been described in the preceding two chapters. 

The first problem is to determine what the member of the Gmc. 
*druhtiz was called. It has been shown that *druhttz was a -ti- 
abstract from the Gmc. verb *drtugan, reflected in WGmc. by OE 
dreogan ‘to do, perform, experience, etc.' and in EGmc. by Goth. 
drtugan 'to do military service, make war.' NGmc. lacks the 
strong verb and, instead, attests a weak verb drýgja 'to do, 
perpetrate.' There can, however, be little doubt that NGmc. 

did at one time have the strong verb *drjúga. This is suggested 
not only by the comparative evidence, but also by the apparently 
deverbative formation of drýgja and the existence of the -ti- 
abstract drótt. 

It therefore appears most likely that a word would be derived 
from the same root to denote the member of the comitatus. More 


precisely, one might expect a nomen agentts derived from this 
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verbal root to describe the member of the comitatus in his role 
as the man who carries out the action implied by *dreug-. An -o- 
grade -a- stem masc nomen agentis would have the form *draugaz 
in Gmc. While there is no evidence for the existence of such a 
word in EGmc. or WGmc., in NGmc. it seems to have left definite 
traces. 

The man responsible for the discovery of the nomen agentis 
was G. Neckel. In an incisive paper (1914) he demonstrated 
that the skaldic term draugr, limited exclusively to warrior 
kennings and previously interpreted as 'tree,' was in its ear- 
liest attestations a nomen agentis based on a lost *drjúga « 
*driugan.  Neckel ascribed the replacement of *drjúga by 
drygja to homonymy with the preterite of draga; the preterite 
of *drjúga was, therefore, reformed from strong *dró(h) to a 
weak drýgði, which led to formation of a new infinitive and loss 
of the original in all forms. If this explanation is correct, 
the replacement must have occurred fairly late, but it is still 
plausible. As Neckel shows, the earlier usage of drygja answers 
closely to that which must be postulated for *drjúga, recovered 
partly on the basis of comparison with OE dreogan. WN drygja 
means 'to do, commit, perpetrate,' which is parallel to the 
sense of OE dreogan. Drygja, always used transitively, attests 
a positive sense in the alliterative phrase drýgja dáð; such 
usage must be quite old (see Chapter 1). Mostly, however, the 
word has a negative sense: drýgja (like dreogan) is used of sins 
and misdeeds, and both the OE and ON verbs can be extended to 
mean 'to suffer.' Neckel showed convincingly that such usage is 
late and can even be based on earlier, similar usage with posi- 
tive connotation. His most cogent piece of evidence for this 
thesis is the exultant cry of Sigefer in the OE Battle of Finns- 


burg, one of the oldest pieces of Gmc. heroic poetry: fæela te 
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weana gebad,/heardra htlda (Finnsburh 25-26). Here the line 
'I endured much woe' actually means 'I performed valiantly in 
battle;' note particularly the parallelism between veana and 
heardra htlda. Such outwardly negative phraseology, with a 
strong positive sense, may have been characteristic of the 
oldest Gmc. heroic poetry, and would, therefore, have affected 
the use of *drZugan and its descendent drygja. 

From Gmc. *drtugan or NGmc. *drjúga a nomen agentis draugr 
was formed. Such a formation is morphologically predictable, 
providing the semantics can be explained. Given the paucity 
of attestations of draugr in the skaldic corpus, the explanation 
is not without difficulty. Still, draugr as nomen agentis is 
more satisfactory than draugr 'tree.' 

The earliest attestation of the term occurs in Bragi's 
Ragnarsdrápa, presumably one of the oldest extant pieces of 
skaldic poetry: 

bás hristi-Sif hringa 

hals en bgls of fyllda 

bar til byrjar drgsla 

baug grlygis draugi. 

When the woman, filled with evil, brought a ring to 
the man at the ship (Rdr. 8) 

The term draugr appears here in an obvious man or warrior 
kenning, ørlygis draugr 'the draugr of battle.' It is apparent 
why many commentators have abstracted the meaning 'tree' for 
draugr out of such a kenning; 'tree of battle' is a perfectly 
obvious warrior kenning, 'warrior of battle' is tautological. 
However, the problem may not be as great as it first appears. 
Although inelegant, tautological kennings and poetic compounds 
are elsewhere attested in Gmc. poetry. As Meissner points out 


(1921: 246), the skaldic examples of tautology in kenning forma- 
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tion may have been a feature of Gmc. poetic diction and so ought 
to have affected the very earliest skaldic poetry. In OE, from 
the same semantic field, are beadu-rine, hilde-freca, gud-rine, 
heado-rine, hilde-rine, gud-frece, and so forth; these terms, 
typical of e.g. Beovulf, the oldest layer of Gmc. poetry in OE, 
all exhibit tautological structure and mean roughly 'battle- 
warrior.' This is the same tautology found in kenning form in 
Rdr. 8. ON poetry, too, has tautological compounds, though 
Finnur Jónsson has done his best to eliminate the skaldic 
examples through vigorous emendation. From the military sphere 
come her-drengr 'warrior,' her-drótt 'army,' and gunn-spjót 
'spear,' and perhaps also the personal name Hildigunn, a legendary 
figure mentioned in Hdl. 17. Thus, there are Gmc. precedents 
for tautology. 

Nevertheless, the kenning ørlygis draugr need not even be 
tautological. If draugr was still understood as a strong nomen 
agentis, perhaps with the sense 'perpetrator,' the kenning ceases 
to be tautological and, indeed, follows an age-old structural 
principle in kenning formation, namely, the use of a nomen 
agentis as base word (see Meissner 1921: 254). If that is the 
case, ørlygis draugr may be interpreted as 'perpetrator of bat- 
tle,' a satisfactory warrior kenning. 

This leads to a third possibility. As mentioned by Neckel 
(1914: 191), drýgja is used in ON poetry in the expression 
drýgja orlgg 'to execute fate,' found in Vkv. 1 and 3; note that 
this phrase employs the neuter plural grlgg 'fate' and not the 
neuter singular ørlygt 'battle' found in the kenning under dis- 
cussion. The expression drýgja grlgg is parallel to OE orleg 
dreogan (Judgment Day I 29) and orlegstund dreogan (Solomon and 
Saturn 375-376). Early Norse poetic language would probably 


therefore have possessed a like expression, which may be recon- 
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structed as *drjúga ørlgg. It might well be this expression 
which underlies the kenning ørlygis draugr found in Rdr. 8. A 
kenning prlaga draugr referring to the warrior as an agent of 
fate would be easily comprehensible in light of the verbal ex- 
pressions found in OE and ON, and would not be tautological in 
the least. But a later generation of scribes, who had no under- 
standing of the older expression and who indeed might themselves 
have believed that draugr meant 'tree,' would be capable of 
changing an incomprehensible ørlaga to grlygis, simply because 
they knew they were dealing with a warrior kenning. There is 

no doubt that the MSS do read ørlygis now, but there is also no 
doubt that the MSS containing Rdr. 8 are relatively late (see 
Finnur Jónsson 1912: A1.2); indeed they postdate Rdr. by nearly 
four centuries. A change from *prlaga to ørlygis, which is rel- 
atively minor and has absolutely no effect whatever on the 

metre or diction, could have occurred at any time during those 
four centuries. 

The above speculation need not be emphasized greatly.  How- 
ever, the sum of the evidence concerning other tautological 
formation in Gmc. metaphor, the probably strong sense of draugr 
as nomen agents, and the possibility that the phrase *drjúga 
grlgg underlies the kenning, suggest strongly that draugr in 
Rdr. 8 is a descendant of the PIE root *dhereugh-, the source 
of ON drótt and the original Gmc. comitatus terminology. 

In addition to Rdr. 8, Neckel noted four other early stanzas 
in which draugr appears to be used as a nomen agentis. Such 
sense is strongest in Glümr Geirason's Lausavísa, where Neckel 
circumscribed the compound berdraugr with sverdberendr.  Other- 
wise, the earlier attestations of draugr which suggest derivation 
from *dhereugh- are warrior kennings parallel to that found in 


Rdr. 8, viz. 'draugr of battle.' These are Eyvindr skáldaspillir's 
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Lv. 5 (éldraugr ala galtar: ala goltr 'helmet,' its él 'hail' 
is battle), the Karlevi stone (draugr dolga brúðar: the 'enmi- 
ties of Prúór' are battle), and Grettir Lv. 10 (éldraugar at- 
geira: the 'spear-hail' is battle). Of the five attestations 
showing this sense, one is from the ninth century (Rdr. 8), 
three from the tenth (Glümr, Eyvindr and Karlevi, of which 
only Karlevi is fully trustworthy), and one from the eleventh 
(Grettir, also perhaps untrustworthy). Thus at least Rdr. and 
Karlevi assure the age of this usage. With regard to the ap- 
parent tautology of these warrior kennings, the first two argu- 
ments concerning ørlygis draugr apply, though not, of course, 
the third. But once a warrior kenning 'draugr of battle' had 
been formulated, the nature of the tradition was such that the 
same kenning could be used by others without any'real under- 
standing of what the individual components meant. In skaldic 
poetry, and indeed any Gmc. poetry, it is the systems which 
matter. Once draugr was accepted into a system 'X of battle,' 
the meaning of the term as simplex was no longer important. 

Neckel's suggestion has not gained universal acceptance. 
Although Meissner (1921: 264) announced in its favor, Finnur 
Jónsson (1931: 84) dismissed it as neppe rigtig, and, as far 
as I know, Ernst Albin Kock never mentioned it in his vast 
writings on skaldic poetry. Among the etymologists, Pokorny 
rejects it, Kluge-Mitzka accept it (s.v. trocken), and de 
Vries mentions it without taking a stand. Those who reject 
Neckel's supposition embrace the old notion, which in modern 
times goes back at least to Sveinbjórn Egilsson's edition of 
Lexicon Poeticum (1860; see Finnur Jönsson 1931), that draugr 
means 'tree.' This is a pure abstraction from the kennings in 
which draugr is involved. Besides those having the form 


'draugr of battle,' the term is involved in one other kenning 
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system, vis. 'draugr of the weapon.' It is, indeed, true that 
a meaning 'tree' would fit in such kennings. But that is not 
proof. In fact, the one piece of 'proof' stemming from the 
middle ages is a product of the same kind of abstraction which 
has misled modern scholars. Although draugr is not listed as 

a tree word anywhere in the bulur—a significant absence-it 
does occur within a list of tree words in a discussion of man 
kennings found only in the Codex Wormianus redaction of the 
Skaldskaparmál of Snorra Edda (see Finnur Jónsson 1924: 105; 
the attestation is also quoted in Neckel 1914: 189). The ab- 
sence of the word from the other major MSS of Snorra Edda, 
however, brands this attestation as a late supposition on the 
part of a learned scribe or some other who knew the contemporary 
skaldic tradition but whose knowledge can hardly have extended 
far back in time. Since Codex Wormianus was not recorded until 
around the middle of the fourteenth century (Finnur Jónsson 
1924: ii; SE: x), such late additions are not entirely un- 
expected. 

The etymological burden of proof also lies heavy on the 
shoulders of the supporters of the draugr 'tree' theory. The 
etymology usually advanced for this word traces it to a PIE 
root *dhreugh- 'shake, shiver, shrink' (Pokorny 1959: 255, 275), 
the presumed source of a Gmc. *drtug- 'dry;' this root is un- 
attested outside WGmc., within which there is a certain variety 
among the forms attested. A -u- stem adj. with the nominal 
-n- suffix (Ger. trocken < *druknu- with Verschärfung of g 
> k/-n) alternates with the -ja- stems *drugt and *draugt (Eng. 
dry, OE dryge, versus e.g. Du. droog-for a discussion, with 
literature, see Kluge-Mitzka 1967: 791). This exclusively WGmc. 
evidence shows no opening where an -a- stem *draugaz would fit 


in. Furthermore, even if one accepts that draugr can indeed be 
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traced back to a root meaning 'dry,' one is still left with the 
problem of explaining the semantic development from 'dry' to 
'tree.' Adherents of this theory postulate a middle stage 'dry 
tree,' which is completely without parallels, either in Gmc. or 
outside it, and, furthermore, nonsensical as the base word of a 
warrior kenning. In fact, this etymology must be regarded as a 
purely ad hoc attempt to reconcile a scholarly abstraction and 
a late and untrustworthy piece of medieval speculation. It is 
a construct, with no basis in reality. 

Draugr « *dhereugh- has a firm base in the reality of the 
Gmc. comitatus. It displays exact cognates in Lith. draugas 
' (traveling) companion' and Latvian draugs 'friend,' and 
OCS drugu 'friend,' (for other cognates, see pp. 18-19); 
the close relationship between Balto-Slavic and Gmc. further 
strengthens the argument. 

The testimony of Codex Wormianus does suggest unequivocally 
that medieval Scandinavians were capable of regarding draugr as 
'tree.' It has already been suggested that this is the product 
of the same kind of abstraction that modern scholars have 
carried out, but this does not alter the fact that, particularly 
in the kennings 'draugr of weapons,' a meaning 'tree' would fit 
nicely. Neckel accepts this meaning as a later development and 
1s essentially willing to read all kennings of this structure 
as attestations of this meaning of draugr. He explains the de- 
velopment of such usage to be clearly secondary (1914: 196). 
With the loss of the strong verb *drjúga, the intense martial 
sense of the nomen agentts draugr was lost as well, since the 
noun became isolated from the verb. Skalds knew only that it 
belonged in warrior kennings, but they no longer knew how. It 
was therefore a short step to employ the genitive of words or 


expressions for 'weapon' instead of for 'battle' in such 
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kennings. Specifically, Neckel suggests that this might have 
occurred in conjunction with the compound éldraugr, which usage 
shows to be very old. Certain other compounds in él- were some- 
times used without this first component. If a kenning 'eldraugr 
of the weapon, i.e. draugr of the weapon hail (battle)' were 
shortened to 'draugr of the weapon' through deletion of the first 
component of éldraugr, the skalds, who no longer understood 
draugr as a nomen agentis, would mechanically introduce the word 
into other kenning systems with this form; the most frequent of 
such systems is 'tree of the weapon,' which also is conveniently 
similar to the system based on 'tree of battle.' Something like 
this must, indeed, have happened, but the actual role of él- 
draugr, though unusually interesting, is ntmtum probare, and it 
is also important to bear in mind that a great deal of skaldic 
poetry may never have found its way onto vellum. 

Whatever the explanation of the introduction of the secondary 
meaning of draugr, the term appears to have entered the kenning 
system 'X of weapons' at a fairly early date. The first attesta- 
tion is found in Hrómundr halti 2, probably from the mid-tenth 
century. Hrömundr employs the kenning draugr flatvallar bauga, 
where flatvallar baugr is taken to be a shield kenning. Other 
tenth century attestations of this kenning system with draugr as 
base word occur in Vellekla 30 (draugr Hedins váda 'draugr of 
the clothing of Heóin (armor)'), and Pórarinn Máhlióingr 7 (baugs 
ódaldraugr 'draugr of the ring of land (shield)'—see Neckel 
1914: 195). Hav. 9 (herdidraugr 'draugr of the sword') and 14 
(egts jódraugar 'draugar of the sea-steed, ship') stem from the 
early eleventh century. The kenning in Háv. 14, by the way, is 
not strictly part of a system 'X of the weapon;' what the skald 
intended draugr to mean in this strophe is an open question. 


After these early eleventh century attestations, the word is 
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used sparingly in the skaldic corpus, with the last attestations 
coming in the thirteenth century (Svarf. 13 and Bergb. 3).  Fin- 
nur Jónsson's list of the attestations of draugr (1931: 84) is, 

as far as I know, complete, and it shows no usage not discussed 

there. 

ON draugr is retained only in kennings in skaldic poetry, 
indeed, only in certain kinds of kennings, namely, man or warrior 
kennings. The theoretical implications of the usage are impor- 
tant; they suggest that the word was very old and had fallen 
out of use everywhere in the language except in this most ar- 
chaic literary genre, where it was retained as part of a linguis- 
tic structure relevant only to certain situations and environ- 
ments. Draugr is not found as a simplex anywhere in the Gmc. 
languages, and, but for the conservativeness of skaldic diction, 
which retained the word even after it was no longer understood, 
no traces of draugr would have remained. WGmc. may well have 
possessed the word as well but lost it at a pre-textual date. 

On the basis of the etymology and the obviously archaic value 
of the word among the skalds, draugr must be regarded as a pro- 
duct of the earliest chronological layer of comitatus vocabulary. 
The *draugaz was the member of the collective *druhtiz, a man 
who carried out the action of the verb *drtugan, in short, a 
warrior who made up part of an institution created out of mar- 
tial necessity. This institution, the *druhtiz, was under the 
command of the *druhtinaz. Thus, a complete set of terms based 
on one root is attested that represent the earliest level of 
Gmc. reconstruction for this institution. But the lexical 
systems involved were far from static, and draugr clearly fell 
from use at an early date. So early, in fact, that we can 
only speculate about the reasons. Nevertheless, a tentative 


explanation is forthcoming. 
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ON possesses another word draugr, which has the meaning 'ghost, 
spirit.' Far more widespread, it is found throughout ON litera- 
ture and is represented in the modern languages with Ic. draugur, 
Norw. dial. draug, Far. dreygur, and perhaps also Da. drog 
'good-for-nothing' and Sw. dial. dröger, found in Hälsingland 
and Vármland (Rietz 1867: 'blek, magtløs, senfárdig mánniska, 
som skrider fram'). Although the EN forms may also easily be 
traced to the verb draga (see Niels Åge Nielsen 1966: 69 and 
70), the various WN forms admit of no doubt. They presuppose 
a NGmc. *draugaz, with a different origin from that of draugr 
'warrior.' Draugr 'ghost' is related to the WGmc. ablaut forms 
OS gtdrog ‘appearance, deception,' MDu. ghedroeh(t) 'deception, 
ghost,' MHG getroe 'deception,' and the verbs OS btdrtogan, OHG 
triogan 'to deceive.'  Non-Gmc. cognates, which certify the ety- 
mology, are Skt. drogha- 'damage,' drúh- 'demon,' Av. draoga- 
'lie,' MIr. aurddrach 'ghost,' and so forth (de Vries 1962: 81). 
The widespread distribution throughout IE permits confident 
postulation of a PIE root *dhreugh- 'deceive, injure' (Pokorny 
1959: 276). The two words which have the form draugr in ON 
would have been in complete homonymy from the earliest period 
of Gmc. Both denoted active, moving beings with human form, in 
short, two outwardly closely related conceptions. One denoted 
the warrior who fought in the drótt, a man of fairly high social 
standing, the defender of society. The other, however, had a 
distinctly negative connotation. Examination of the usage of 
this other draugr shows that it was far more menacing than is 
conveyed by translation with the modern English word 'ghost.' 

A draugr was a corpse who refused to stay in his grave. The 
draugr, who in his lifetime had often been a man of bad or un- 
certain character, provided great trouble to the surrounding 


farmers, often raiding their farms, inflicting physical damage 
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on the farmers themselves or members of their households, when- 
ever he was out of the grave. The only way to stop a draugr 

was to overcome him in battle, but the greatest heroes alone 
could accomplish this feat, for the draugr usually had super- 
human strength. In the various saga accounts where a draugr 
appears, however, the draugr is invariably laid permanently to 
rest, and the threat to society is ended. The phenomenon is said 
to have been noted in various forms until recent times in certain 
parts of Norway. 

I do not wish to suggest that the ON conception of the draugr 
is found in the sagas unchanged from Gmc. times. Nevertheless, 
it is obvious that the draugr was a harmful, threatening phenom- 
enon, whatever the particulars of belief may have been. This 
is apparent from the etymology: draugr comes from a root which 
at least in PIE times could mean 'injure, damage,' as well as 
'deceive.' Since this meaning is found at the earliest stage 
of reconstruction as well as in the sagas, it is likely that 
the word had at least a strong negative connotation throughout 
its history in Gmc. 

It seems likely, therefore, that this draugr, the threat to 
the well-being of society, forced the other draugr, the member 
of the *druhtiz, out of the language. This was not difficult, 
since the lexical system of words meaning 'warrior' was well 
stocked with suitable replacements, so a replacement lay close 
at hand. The replacement must have occurred fairly early, since 
draugr 'warrior' is unattested in WGmc. and a skaldic curiosity 
in NGmc., found only in one or two kenning systems. If the loss 
of draugr 'warrior' is to antedate the onset of WGmc. texts, it 
must be dated to before 600 A.D. Such early loss would be con- 
sistent with the nearly total absence of the word, even in 


skaldic poetry, though in NGmc. the loss need not have taken 
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place before ca. 850. 


rekkr 

The loss of draugr necessitated the introduction or appropri- 
ation of another term to denote the member of the comttatus. 
The introduced term seems to have been Gmc. *rinkaz, which is 
widely spread through NWGmc. It appears as rine in OE and OS, 
rineh in OHG; in these languages it generally means 'warrior, 
retainer.' In the North the word is obsolete in prose, but is 
attested frequently in WN poetry in the form rekkr. It is also 
occasionally found in ONw. laws and such EN placenames as Sw. 
Rinkeby (Hellquist 1918: 76; Lindroth 1918: 59 ff.) and Da. 
Rynkeby (Hald 1933). 

The question of the etymology was settled by Holthausen 
(1913: 337), whose proposal is followed by both de Vries (1962: 
441) and Pokorny (1959: 854 ff.). Essentially, rekkr is to be 
traced to a Gmc. root *ranka 'straight,' a form of PIE *reg- 
with nasal infix, which Pokorny glosses with 'gerade, gerade 
richten, lenken, strecken, aufrichten (auch unterstützend, 
helfend); Richtung, Linie (Spur, Geleise),' and so forth, the 
group of Lat. réx, Skt. raja, etc. Cognates within Gmc. are 
OE rane 'proud,' MLG rank 'slim, weak,' and OIc. rakkr ‘upright, 
brave.' 

In WGmc. rtne(h) is used of warriors, often in contexts im- 
plying retainership. Usually, however, no bond is specified. 

In an important article, Hans Kuhn (1944) has introduced a 
useful approach to words in this semantic field. Texts often 
order two men, placing one under the other by using the gen. of 
the superior or leader; thus a phrase like 'king's men' orders 
the men and the king. If a term is often used as the object of 


such gen. expressions to denote the underordinate member, Kuhn 
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accepts this as evidence that the term in question was a tech- 
nical term, a Rangbezetchnung, for a man who was under the com- 
mand of or under obligation to another. 

Using this approach, Kuhn arrives at statistical results 
which demonstrate convincingly that rekkr was, indeed, used as 
a technical term in the earliest Nordic poetry. According to 
Kuhn's calculations (which I have checked and whose accuracy I 
can attest), rekkr is used with a gen. indicating dependency 
about one of every four times it occurs in skaldic poetry up to 
the late twelfth century and in the Poetic Edda; the precise 
figures Kuhn cites are fourteen of fifty-six. Examples of com- 
parative figures for similar terms are begn one of twelve (six 
of seventy-two) and drengr one of fourteen (eight of one hundred 
twelve). Rekkr was thus probably a technical term used to de- 
note a man dependent in some way on another. I suggest that, in 
fact, the rekkr was the member of the comitatus. 

This is apparent from the earliest usage. An early attesta- 
tion, presumably from the ninth century, if genuine, clearly 
suggests that such was the case: 

Mjgk eru mínir rekkar 

til mjgógjarnir fornir 

auk hér komnir, hárir. 

Hví eruó efar margir? 

My old warriors (rekkar), who have now arrived here, 
greyhaired, are very eager for mead. Why are you so 
many? (Haraldr hárfagri, Visa). 

Here the rekkar are dependent on no less than king Haraldr 
hárfagri himself, who uses the possessive mínir about them, 
indicating a close relationship. The retainers are described 
with a stock characteristic, familiar to Gmc. poetry; like the 


retainers of Beowulf, for example, or of Nordic heroic poetry, 
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they are eager for mead. This stock image even led to the for- 
mation of such terms as OE medusele, ON mjgdrann, 'mead-hall;' 
the image is age-old in Gmc. poetry. In this stanza of Haraldr 
hárfagri, it is used consistently with the old usage; the 
rekkar here must be his retainers. 

A stanza attributed to the later tenth century exhibits 
similar usage: 

Lióbrgndum kná Lundar 

landfrækn jgfurr granda. 

Hykka resis rekka 

Rina grjót of brjöta. 

The bold prince of Lund wasted the gold. 1 know that 
the king's warriors do not suffer from lack of gold. 
(Eskál., Dtkt om Harald blátand, 1). 

In this case, the king is Harald Bluetooth. His leadership 
over his rekkar is shown by the use of the gen. of ræsir 'king.' 
This strophe, too, presents a stock scene typical of the rela- 
tionship between king and retainers: the king is rewarding his 
loyal retainers with gold. It will be recalled that both drótt 
and htrd were attested in the same stock scene. The partial 
hyponymy indicates that the rekkar could be conceived of as mem- 
bers of the king's comttatus, specifically of the drótt, since 
this stanza, if genuine, precedes the loan of hir). 

Such partial hyponymy, i.e. sharing of environments, typifies 
the relationship between rekkr and drótt, indicating that rekkr 
could be used to pes to the individual member of the drótt. 

A typical example of such usage is found in the following lauda- 
tory stanza of Hallfreór vandræðaskáld from around the end of 
the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century: 

baóa hertryggóar hyggja 


hnekkir sína rekka 
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—bess lifa bjóðar sessa 

próttar ord—a flótta. 

The warrior forbade his followers (rekkar) to think 

of flight—the powerful words of the comrade of the 

people (will) live. (Hfr., Óláfs erfidrdpa 2b). 
Here the familiar drótt context involving leader, warriors, and 
battle, with the addition of the possessive sína, is employed 
for the term rekkr. Since the stanza predated the entry of 
htrd into ON, the reference here must be to members of the 
drótt. And just as hird was assimilated into environments 
typical of drótt, rekkr continued to be used in such contexts, 
even long after the drótt must have been defunct as an institu- 
tion. This can only mean that a poetic transfer was made, 
since there is no reference whatever in contemporary medieval 
texts to a rekkr as a member of the hird. An example of the 
poetic transfer occurs in the following stanza of Marküs 
Skeggjason, which may be dated to the twelfth century: 

Rondu lauk of rekka kindir 

risnumaór, svát hver tók aóra. 

Hamalt—knóttu pá hlífar glymja- 

hildingr fylkói liði mildi. 

The proud prince stationed his men so close together 

that their shields touched. The warrior arranged 

his powerful forces in a svtnfylking—then the shields 

resounded. (Eiriksdräpa 17). 

It will also be recalled that drótt was sometimes used of 

enemy armies. Such usage is also attested for rekkr, as in 
the following stanza of Sighvatr Þórðarson: 

bás vió rausn at resis 

reió herr ofan skeióum, 


enn í gogn at gunni 
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gekk hilmis 1iö rekkum. 

When the army rode proudly down to the king's ship, 
but the prince's men went in battle against the 
warriors (rekkum). (Vtkingarvtsur 5b). 

Finally, another environment typical of drótt in which rekkr 
is also found is the audience for skaldic poetry. The poet—and 
indeed, the stanza—are the same: 

Drópu letk ór Dvalins greip 

dynja, meóan fram hrynr 

—rekkum býðk Regins drykk 

réttan—á bragar stétt. 

I cause the poem to resound from the hand of the 
dwarf [a reference to the mead of poetry], while it 
echoes on the path of poetry; I offer the men a true 
poem. (Haraldr hárfagri, Snæfrfðardrápa. cf. Kock 
NN 133). 

In the first helming of this traditional stanza the king 
implores his audience to silence with the words hlýði mer 
drótt. This is clearly parallel to rekkum bydk Regins drykk 
réttan in the second helming. Here formal equivalence between 
drótt and rekkr provides an additional indication that at an 
early date in Scandinavia a rekkr could be a member of the Nor- 
dic comttatus or drótt. 

Finnur Jónsson (1931: 463-464) postulates a general meaning 
of rekkr, viz. 'mand i alm.,' which according to him is attested 
quite early. One of the stanzas he cites which allegedly shows 
this meaning is Sighvatr's Vtkingarvtsur 5, which I have mentioned. 
It is clear that Sighvatr uses rekkr with the sense 'retainer,' 
both in this stanza and in others where he uses the term. An 
even earlier passage, however, which allegedly attests this 


general sense is the following, from the tenth century, if it 
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is genuine: 

Hverr's und bjarnar barói 

á bekk kominn rekka 

(ulf hafa Örir niójar) 

cegiligr (und begi)? 

Who, frightening under the bear's beard (shaggy?) has 

come to the bench of men (rekka)? Our kinsmen are 

sheltering a wolf in sheep's clothing. (Holmggngu- 

Bersi 3a). 
The problem here is to determine to which word, hverr or bekk, 
the gen. pl. rekka is to be attributed.  Finnur Jónsson (1912: 
B1.78) followed the first option, translating hverr rekka with 
'hvilken mand.' The second option was suggested by Ernst Albin 
Kock (NN 2232), who pointed out such parallels as konungs hdsett, 
sveina pallr and many more.  Formally there is little to choose 
between the two alternatives, which leads Einar 01. Sveinsson 
to note in his edition of Kormaks saga 'rekka getur átt vió 
hvort sem vill hverr eða bekk! (247). Nevertheless, there are 
good reasons for preferring Kock's analysis, the main one being 
the simplicity of the syntax. Furthermore, the use of interroga- 
tive pronoun plus partitive gen., though generally possible in 
WN prose (see Nygaard 1966: art. 130), is apparently not found 
within skaldic diction for the interrogative hverr, but only 
for the indefinite pronoun (Finnur Jónsson 1931: 301). Of perhaps 
greatest importance is the usage of the examples cited by Kock: 
sveina pali», seggja búðir, jgfra sess, and Konungs háseti, to 
which might be added seggja sessi (Tindr Hallkelsson, Hákonar- 
drápa 3), and perhaps brúdarbekkr, a compound attested in prose 
having to do with the special arrangement of the benches at a 
wedding. The principle for formation of all these expressions 


is the addition of the gen. of a noun denoting a person of a 
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certain institutionalized social status to the term for 'bench, 
seat.' This must be in large part the result of institutional- 
ized seating arrangements in the old halls, where a man's place 
was indicated by his seat, and all of the men of the same rank 
sat together. A rekka bekkr would fit nicely into this system. 
All indications therefore are that this stanza of HolmB. does 
not attest a general meaning of rekkr, but rather a technical 
one. The sum of the evidence, then, indicates that rekkr was 
employed either completely technically, or at least to denote 
'warrior,' in its earliest attestations. Any general meaning 
the word possesses represents a secondary development. 

The institutional sense of rekkr is also reflected in cer- 
tain kennings. One example is the rather early kenning found 
in the poem Ynglingatal of Þjóðolfr ór Hvini, rekks lgdudr, a 
king kenning which may be roughly translated with 'the inviter 
of the man or warrior (rekkr).' Finnur Jönsson (1931: 338) 
surely has correctly clarified the meaning of the kenning with 
'heltes indbyder, fyrste som indbyder helte (til ophold hos sig). 
Whether the king is offering his hospitality or merely gifts, 
the effect is the same: the kenning is built on the specific, 
institutional relationship characteristic of the eomztatus. In 
this case, specific reference is made to the provisions the 
leader makes for his followers. The kenning depends on an 
institutional sense of rekkr. 

More generally, however, the use of rekkr in kennings would 
be expected to be somewhat less institutional. Such is the case 
in the following strophe, which has been the object of various 
attempts at clarification: 

Torugetir 'ro—teitan 
tók hrafn á ná jafnan; 


ek em vió ógnar rekka 
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óhryggr—vinir tryggvir. 

Infrequent are faithful friends—the raven often en- 

joys the corpse; I am unafraid in battle (við ógnar 

rekka).  (HolmB. 7b). 
Finnur Jónsson (1912: B1.87) emends MS ognar to ógnir, once 
again attempting to avoid a tautological kenning, in this case, 
ógnar rekkar AEE of battle,' (against which see Kock NN 
1984). His ógnir rekka 'folks trusler' is partially accepted 
by Einar 01. Sveinsson, who prints ógnar in his Kormaks saga 
edition but notes that ógnar 'viróist flt. af ógn og á pá as 
vera ógnir; ógnar rekkar væri leiðinlegur skáldskapur.' (1939: 
252). Nevertheless, Kock has pointed out parallel tautological 
expressions, vtz. oddregns þegnar (Hav. 13) and hjaldrs holdar 
(eerie. 1.15), and note the tautological compounds, such as OE 
beadurine. It therefore seems likely that rekkr in HolmB. 7 
refers to 'warrior,' not a general 'man.' The usage is not, 
however, institutional. 

The earlier skaldic usage reveals, then, that rekkr was often 
used of retainers, occupying similar environments to those pre- 
sented by drótt; like drótt, too, rekkr had a more general side, 
In the earlier skaldic corpus, this general side was made up by 
the meaning 'warrior;' rekkr never went as far as drótt did, to 
become simply 'man (men) in general'—at least not in skaldic 
poetry. The meaning 'warrior' is fully consonant with the usage 
in WGmc. of rine(h). It should also be noted, however, that 
the meaning 'warrior' is limited in skaldic poetry for the most 
part to kennings. This is parallel to drótt, which was used 
much more generally in kennings than as an ordinary simplex. 
Again, much of this was necessitated by the demands of the 


poetic diction and penchant for circumlocution, particularly 


parallelism. 
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Skaldic poetry was probably almost exclusively the product 
of an upper class composed of warriors and retainers; it is 
natural to meet with words from this sphere in the skalds' work. 
The situation is somewhat different in the poems of the Poette 
Edda, which were to a certain extent produced by a different, 
certainly lower, social class. This difference is clear in the 
usage of rekkr. The genitival Rangbezetchnung is found three 
times, twice in the heroic poetry (HAj. 18, Gudr. 1.19, vs. Vkv. 
29). To this might be added rekka Húna (Gudr, 2.15), with a gen. 
plur. instead of the gen. sing. found everywhere else; in this 
passage, however, rekkar may simply refer to 'warriors' and 're- 
tainers,' as is frequent in heroic texts from the Poetic Edda. 
It is found in Akv. 17, Am. 65, and HHj. 22. The mythological 
texts, however, often employ rekkr with a general meaning 'man,' 
as in Hvm. 49, Hrbl. 8, Hdl. 3, and AZv. 5. The latter is per- 
haps not a trustworthy example, with its emphasis on varying 
vocabulary; rekkr there is a stressed, alliterating word (hvat 
er bat recca,/er t ráðom telz/fliöds in fagrglóa) and, therefore, 
employed under considerable constraint.  Gríp. 6 is the only 
exception to the hypothesis assigning martial, institutional 
meaning to the heroic texts and more general meaning to the 
others. It is, however, a late poem and of lesser importance 
in this context. 

The usage in the Poetic Edda is therefore consistent with 
the conclusion based on the earlier skaldic material that rekkr 
could be and was used to designate the member of the comitatus; 
the division between 'retainer' and 'man,' coinciding with the 
broad division within the Poetic Edda itself of heroic and 
mythological texts further suggests that rekkr was known as an 
institutional term by the warrior classes who largely were 


responsible for skaldic poetry and as a 'general' term by other 
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classes. 


The general meaning is also found in the old alliterative 
phrase rekkr ok rygr ‘man and wife' from the Frostabtngslag 
(see NGL 1.209), and perhaps in the ONw. legal term rek(k)s begn. 
This expression, or compound, refers to a man of a certain 
social rank, specifically lower than a hauldr (hgldr) or 
árborinn maðr but above a leysingi, based on a schedule for 
payment of fines described in NGL 1.172 and 173. Although 
Hertzberg (NGL 5: s.v. reks begn; 1889: 227; 1890: 226-270) 
argued repeatedly that the first component was to be regarded 
as a verbal abstract from reka and the whole expression to be 
interpreted as 'vagabond,' Konrad Maurer (1890) advanced the 
counterproposal that the first component was from rekkr 'man,' 
and that the whole expression referred to a freeborn man 
(pegn) who for lack of household voluntarily entered the serv- 
ice of another man (rekkr). Current scholarship, however, has 
challenged Maurer's assumption, which necessitates postulation 
of the rekkr as a lord with his own followers, a supposition 
for which there is no evidence. Recent suggestions by Norwegian 
scholars have associated the rek(k)s begn with the setr-gárdene 
(A. Holmsen 1961: 1.183), or, in a return to Hertzberg's inter- 
pretation, with powerful Lapps and the practice of retndrift 
(Bjørkvik 1969). Such men represented 'ei neringsgruppe som 
hadde kontakt med dei bufaste bgndene, og som lova difor mátte 
fastsetja reglar for.' Whatever the origin of rek(k)s begn, it 
is clear it had nothing to do with the term rekkr 'warrior.' 

Rekkr, then, replaced draugr at an early date as a technical 
term referring to the members of the drótt. This agrees with 
Kuhn's suggestion that the expression Hålfs rekkar, because it 
is fixed and without parallel, must be based on historical usage, 


and that, therefore, in eighth century Norway a king's men were 
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called rekkar (1944: 117). Similarly, Kuhn's examination of the 
use of WGmc. rine(h) convinces him that although the term was 
not a current Rangbezeiehnung in WGmc., it apparently had been 
at an early date, at least in pre-Heliand Germany (1944: 118). 
Kuhn's chronological ordering of the lexical system, with rekkr/ 
rinc(h) the oldest Rangbezetchnung, agrees with and supports my 
findings that this term provided the replacement when draugr 
went out of use as a technical term denoting the member of the 
comitatus. 

This state of affairs appears to have prevailed until the 
great changes of the early eleventh century, when the term drótt 
was replaced with hírð. At the same time, new terminology devel- 
oped for the individual members of the hird, which will be dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile, other terms were active in various ways 
within this lexical system, words which denoted individual free 
men or warriors. Two of these must be discussed, since it has 
been suggested that they, too, were part of the vocabulary of 


the comitatus. 


drengr and begn 

Svend Aakjer (1927) first argued that the terms begn and 
drengr in EN, particularly Da., runic inscriptions referred to 
royal retainers. His argument is based primarily on evidence 
from England, where it can, in fact, be shown that such is the 
case. For EN, however, the supposition is, as Aakjer readily 
admits, impossible to prove. But, if anything, the evidence 
argues against it. 

If drengr and begn ever were technical terms in contemporary 
WN, this usage left no trace in the language of the skalds. A 
drengr was simply a man, often a young man.  Finnur Jónsson 


(1951a: 85-86) glosses it with 'ung mand, især rask og hábefuld, 
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svend, mand; yngling; dreng,' and examination of the usage shows 
this definition to be accurate, although the sense 'warrior' 
also occurs, as in Eg. Lv. 8 drengja 113 to refer to a band of 
warriors, or in Am. 50: Dóttir lót Giüca drengi två hníga, 
bróður hiö hon Atla. The word is rarely used in Kuhn's sense 
of the Rangbezeichnung, with a genitive overordinate (the fig- 
ures, it will be recalled, were eight such attestations from a 
total of one hundred and twelve).  begn, too, shows little sign 
of having been a technical term. The essential meaning in 
skaldic poetry is demonstrably 'man, free man, man in general.' 
The figures arrived at by Kuhn were six attestations as Rang- 
bezetchnung from a total of seventy-two occurrences. Although 
this ratio is slightly higher than that of drengr (1:12 versus 
1:14), the difference is hardly striking. In the passages 
where pegn might refer to a retainer (Finnur Jónsson's gloss: 
'om mænd der hører sammen eller som hørende til en enkelt som 
deres leder, . . . herfra er overgangen let til betydningen 
"undersát," skónt denne er noget tvivlsom' [1931a: 637]) it is 
apparent that this is poetic, rather than technical usage. It 
is true that in later prose usage begn (though not drengr) was 
used in the ONw. laws and particularly in the kings' sagas to 
refer to a liegeman. This usage, almost certainly borrowed 
from England, cannot be demonstrated in WN sources before the 
onset of the thirteenth century, and clearly is independent of 
the comttatus. 

Nor do the etymologies evince any trace of the comitatus. 
begn (OE begen, OHG degan) is a -no- participle from PIE *tek- 
'to bear,' cognate with Grk. tékvov 'child' (Pokorny 1959: 
1057). The etymology of drengr, a term limited to NGmc., is 
obscure, although both de Vries (1962: 82-83) and Pokorny 


(1959: 254) agree that it may represent PIE *dheregh- 'to hold, 
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hold fast,' with nasal infix, the root itself being regarded as 
a guttural extension of *dher- 'to hold.' The semantic develop- 
ment to 'young man' would be through an intermediate stage mean- 
ing 'stick, pillar.' This etymology, which cannot be regarded 
as fully satisfactory. (and see Specht 1944: 1939), also has no 
connection with comitatus terminology. The fact that the word 
is only attested in Nordic, besides complicating the etymology, 
further removes it from any prospective Gmc. technical termin- 
ology. And the difficulties are increased by the apparent varia- 
tion in stem formation between the EN and WN plural forms 
(drengjar versus drengtr). 

Despite these objections, Aakjer's thesis was accepted by 
others as well, e.g. Jacobsen-Moltke (1935: 190). 

The answer must lie within the inscriptions themselves. In 
Denmark, drengr is attested twenty times in Viking Age inscrip- 
tions, pegn fifteen times.  Paradigmatic of the form of these 
inscriptions is the following: 

gstarpr : rasbi : stin : pasi : gftiR : iuta 

fapur : | : sin : harpa : | : kupan pi | akn. 

(D213, Skovlenge-stenen). 
The great majority of these stones was raised by kinsmen or a 
fólagi after dead men who regularly receive the attribute harða 
góðr begn/drengr. Specifically, five of the pegn stones were 
raised to the memory of a father, three to a husband, one to a 
stepfather, and two or three to a brother. Among the drengr 
stones, five were raised to the memory of a félagt, four to a 
brother, two or three to a son, and one to an unspecified kins- 
man. One stone was raised by a man who called himself drengr, 
and two others may have been. None of these stones make any 
reference to a chieftain who might have been the lord over the 


drengr or pegn; none uses the genitive typical of the Rang- 
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bezetehnung. Drengjar is used three times in the plural, how- 
ever, and in these cases, it seems to refer to a group of war- 
riors in a semi-technical, or perhaps even colloquial way. An 
example is provided in the B. inscription of Hedeby 1: 
«++ Pg trekiar satu um haiba bu. (D1). 

Here the drengjar seem to be the warriors involved in the siege 
of Hedeby; but again there is no reference to a lord or leader 
of the drengjar. Hence this cannot be comttatus terminology. 

Of the thirty-five attestations of begn and drengr in Danish 
runic inscriptions, only four can possibly have anything to do 
with the comitatus. Three are pegn stones, one a drengr stone. 
Closer examination reveals, however, that of the three begn 
attestations allegedly showing institutional usage, two may be 
dismissed outright. The first of these is D98, Bjerregrav- 
stenen (Sgnderlyng hd., Viborg a.), in which the text is so 
damaged as to make a reading of the begn usage impossible; the 
meaning of this inscription can only be a matter of speculation. 

The second such stone is D277, Sódra Villie-stenen (Rydsgárd 
stenen), from Ljunits hd., Malmóhus lán. The notion that it 
reveals institutional usage is based on a misconception. The 
stone was raised by a woman (called Xata in the inscription) 
after her husband Sven Ballungssgn, of whom it is stated: saR 
uas btakna furstr ‘he was foremost among (the?) begnar.' This 
is alleged to show rank within the hird, but such a notion is 
pure supposition. Based on the usage of the overwhelming 
majority of the inscriptions, begna fyrstr should simply be 
interpreted as praise, 'best of men. ' 

That leaves two attestations of an institutional meaning. 
begn may be used in this way in the A line on the Glavendrup 
stone: 


raknhiltr sa | ti stain pgnsi auft ala saulua kupa 
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uial(i)þshaiþuiar banpia | kn. 
This apparently contains the words Vélids heibvarban pegn (or 
simply liös heibvarban þegn), an apparent genitival Rangbezeich- 
nung. The word hetbvarber is attested in Jyllands Lov: the 
hetpvarber man is rich in honor and entitled to his own retainers. 

Drengr attests possible institutional usage on D345, the 
Simris stone, from Járestads hd., Kristianstads lán: 

sigrif | r : let resa sten : pensa : aiftiR furkun 

if -- r fapur : gsulfs : triks : knus . +. . 
The stone is raised to the memory of a certain Forkun, who is 
noted as the father of Asulv, £rZks knus. This seems to be 
drengs Knúts, although who the Knütr is cannot be known. At 
any rate, he must have been a fairly important chieftain in 
order for his drengr's father to gain fame from the relation- 
ship (DR column 389-390). 

These are the statistics in Denmark. Two possible institu- 
tional attestations are found in a total of thirty-five occur- 
rences of the terms begn and drengr. It is obvious (particularly 
in light of the WN evidence as well) that neither term was 
technical or institutional; neither can have made up part of 
the vocabulary of the comttatus. Instead, they seem to have 
been moral terms (Steenstrup 1927: 67 note) or perhaps ethnic 
terms (see Kuhn 1944: 111). Their clear approbative value is 
evident in the often encountered formula harða góðr drengr/begn, 
indicating that the man being honored by the stone displayed 
the manly virtues to the right extent. Such a conception must 
have been central to the WN abstracts drengskapr 'bravery, man- 
ly virtue' and begnskapr, the latter attested in Grágás in the 
expression at leggja undir begnskap sinn 'to swear witness on 
one's manly honor or worth' (Grágás 1883: 698). Beginning with 


Wimmer it has been suggested that the semantic difference be- 
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tween the two terms drengr and begn consisted in the age or mar- 
ital status of the persons referred to; the latest proponent of 
this plausible hypothesis has been K. M. Nielsen (1945). As he 
points out, most of the drengr stones commemorate a félagt or 
brother (the word bróðir may, however, also refer to a félagi) 
or sometimes a son, whereas most of the pegn stones commemorate 
a father or husband. The þegn thus seems to have been the older, 
established, married man and the drengr the young, unmarried 
warrior. The latter agrees in large part with the definition of 
drengir given in Snorra Edda: 

Drengir heita vngir menn bvlavsir, meban peir afla 

ser fiar eba oróztír, peir fardrengir, er milli landa 

fara, beir konvngs drengir, er haufpingivm biona, 

þeir ok drengir, er biona rikvm monnvm epa bondvm; 

drengir heita vaskir menn ok batnandi. (Snorra Edda 

186-87). 

The situation was well summarized by the poet of the Rigs- 

pula. The sons of Karl, the first free farmer, 

hét Halr oc Drengr, Hglör, Pegn oc Smiór, 

Breiór, Bóndi,  Bundinsceggi, 

Búi oc Boddi, Brattsceggr oc Seggr. (Rb. 24). 
It is within this sphere that drengr and begn belong. They are 
part of the large, free middle class of farmers who made up the 
backbone of old Scandinavian society. During the High Middle 
Ages the term pegn was raised, under English influence, to the 
level of the king's liegeman, but in WN only, where English in- 
fluence was strongest. Otherwise the terms begn and drengr 
never had anything to do with the comttatus. 

begn and drengr must also have differed, as Kuhn has suggested, 

(1944: 119 ff.), on a chronological basis.  begn, with its WGmc. 


and IE parallels, must have been significantly older than drengr, 
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which is attested only in NGmc. This is also suggested by the 
lack of an EN place name *drengjaby in the face of such attested 
place names as Rinkeby, Tágneby, Karleby, and so forth. The 
distribution of these place names, incidentally, reveals further 
chronological information. E. Elgqvist (1947: 123) pointed out 
that Uppland is the center of the RZnkeby names, while Üstergót- 
land, Dalsland, and Bohuslán represent centers of intensity of 
Tdgneby names, although the two names often occur together, 
particularly in the Tágneby area. It therefore appears that the 
*rinker names are older than the *begn names, the introduction 
of *rinker names into the *begn areas having occurred simulta- 
neous to the expansion of the Svea kingdom into Gótaland. This 
furnishes further support for the chronological ordering of the 
comitatus field, with first draugr, which is eventually lost in 
EN, and then *rtnker, which is also very old and leaves traces 
in EN only in ancient place names. 

Pegn and drengr did not make up part of Nordic comitatus 
terminology. That this is so for ODa. is particularly obvious. 
An additional fundamental argument exists: there was a different 
term that denoted the member of the hird in the runic inscrip- 
tions of the Da. Viking period: hempegt. Its obvious formation, 
hem plus -pegt "he who receives' (note arvbegt 'heir') is based 
on the metaphor of the king's court as a great family; it repre- 
sents a specifically Da. reaction to the problem of creating 
new terminology for the new institution of the medieval king's 
court. It is therefore parallel to the term Atrdmadr, the ONw. 


solution to the same problem. 


hembægt 
The term hembegt is attested altogether six times in the Da. 


runes. In each case (except perhaps once, where the text appears 
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to be deceptive) the term is used with the genitive of another 
personal name, in other words as a clear Rangbezetchnung.  Fur- 
thermore, the men called hembegt stood high on the social scale; 
in two of the inscriptions the hembegt is a king's man: 
purlf x risbi x stin x pgnsi x | x himbigi x suins 
eftir x | erik x filaga x sin. . . (D1, Hedeby 1). 
The Sveinn referred to in this inscription is most likely King Sven 
Tveskeg (ca. 982-1000?). That this is so is shown by Hedeby 3: 
suin : kunikR : sati : | : stin : uftiR : skarpa | 
sin : himpiga : ias : uas : | : farin : uestr : ign: 
nu: < . . Uuarp : taupr : at: hiba : bu. 
D154 (Torup-stenen, from Vang sn., Hundborg hd.) refers to a 
him(p)tkt : saga : tutts, the last part of which appears to be 
a personal name, although it defies interpretation. However, 
this may represent a false reading, since the original is lost 
and the text retained only in AM 367 fol. from ca. 1627. In 
the other inscriptions the hembegt clearly appears as a retainer: 
D155 (Sjgrind stone, from Hundborg hd., Tiborg amt) refers to a 
himpiki : finulfs, D296-297 (the Hállestad stones from Torna hd., 
Malmöhus lån) twice to a him : þíki : tuka (genitive of Toki). 
Hempegi, then, was a specifically Danish formation, which prob- 
ably preceded the beginning of the eleventh century if indeed 
the Hedeby stones refer to Sven Tveskeg. This is answered by 
the other native Danish formation bZngí(a)7228, which denoted the 
collective. Thus Denmark met the problem of creating new comita- 
tus terminology with formations based on native materials, where- 
as Norway, which was perhaps more open to foreign influence, 


solved the problem with the loan of hird and hírðmaðr. 


húskarl 


Another term based on native elements, which is found in 
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both EN and WN, is hüskarl. The formation of this term is 
paralleled by several other terms, all of which employ hús- 

as first component and a noun referring to rank as a second 
component. Among the compounds formed in this way are húsbondi 
'master, husband,' hüsdröttinn "master of a house,' húsfadir 
'house-father, master (paterfamilias?),' húsfreyja ‘housewife, 
lady, mistress,' hüsgumi 'house-master,' hüsherra 'house- 
master,' hüskona 'housewife,' húsmóðir 'mistress (materfamil- 
tas?),' and hásvgrór 'houseward, i.e. watchdog.' The second 
component of húskarl is a frequently attested simplex in the 
various NWGmc. languages meaning 'man,' apparently of moder- 
ate or even sometimes low social standing (note OE ceorl 

'lower class freedman'). Karl is not used institutionally 

in Nordic, except perhaps in the Eddic expression karls 

ett found in AHund. II and, predictably, in Rp. Otherwise, 
karl usually represents 'man' as opposed to 'woman,' as in the 
fixed alliterative expression karl ok kona, or sometimes 'older 
man,' with which sense it is used of Óðinn. Similarly it is 
found as a personal name. As second component -karl combined 
with bú- and land- to form the terms búkarl and landkarl, both 
of which mean 'farmer,' again placing the term karl squarely in 
the middle of the social scale. On the basis of its formation, 
therefore, húskarl would be expected to mean 'household worker, 
housedweller, household servant.' 

The earliest datable attestations of húskarl in Scandinavia 
are found in the poetry of Sighvatr Þórðarson. In the following 
lausavtsa, for example, húskarl is related to lánardróttinn 
'liege lord,' here the superior in the relationship: 

bollr, fekkt hüskarl hollan 
—hgfum ráðit vel badir— 


látrs, enn ek lánardróttin, 
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linns blóða, mér góðan. 

O generous man, you have got a loyal servant (húskarl), 

and I a lord (Zánardróttinn) who is good to me; we 

have both chosen well.  (Sigv., Lausavtsa 3). 
This stanza was inspired by the gift of a sword to Sighvatr. As 
he enters into the hirð relationship, the poet calls himself a 
húskarl and his lord a lånardröttinn. The two terms are clearly 
complementary antonyms within the comitatus relationship. If we 
accept the stanza as genuine, therefore, it is apparent that by 
the time of Sighvatr's earlier lausavísur, in other words, around 
the end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, the 
term húskarl was already current to describe the retainer. The 
term must have had fairly good connotations, since Sighvatr uses 
it to describe himself. The important nature of the comitatus 
relationship, loyalty of the retainer and generosity of the 
leader, is also stressed in this stanza. 

In another stanza of Sighvatr, the generosity of a chieftain, 
or, strictly speaking, his duty to maintain his retainers well, 
is mentioned: 

bik bað, sólar søkkvir, 

sinn halda vel, Rínar, 

hvern, es hingat árnar, 

hüskarl, nefi jarla. 

The nephew of jarls asked you, O generous king, to 

take good care of each of his men (hvern húskarl) who 

comes here. (Austrfararvtsur 18a). 
The expression used here, halda vel hvern húskarl, is, as we will 
see, also found in EN poetry from the Viking Age. On the basis 
of the two passages quoted here, which are among the earliest 
Nordic attestations, it is apparent that the lord and his hús- 


karlar stood in a close relationship characteristic of the comi- 
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tatus. This is proved by a third stanza of Sighvatr, where the 
húskarlar are actually equated with the hird. This occurs in 
Sighvatr's Lausavísa 18, where hilmis Horda húskarlar in the first 
helming is parallel to hird hans in the second. 

These three early strophes from the poetry of Sighvatr Þórðarson 
thus in each case employ the term húskarl institutionally. Such 
institutional usage is the rule without exception throughout the 
earlier skaldic attestations of the term. Oddr kíkinaskáld (Dtkt 
om Magnus den gode 2), for example, uses the term in a stock 
scene describing the weeping of the húskarlar after the fall of 
their lord; Haraldr harðráði (11) and Þjóðolfr Arnórsson (Magnúss- 
flokkr 12) in identical lines assign the huskarlar to leaders 
bearing the title jarl.  Genitival usage indicative of a Rang- 
bezetchnung is the rule, too, as in the strophe of Oddr 
kíkinaskáld (húskarlar grams), as well as in Pórvaldr blgnduskáld 
(Stgurdardrapa 1: huskarlar þínar) and Pläcitüsdräpa (36: sína hús- 
karla), both of which stem from the twelfth century. Similarly, 
Hallar-Steinn employs hirðmenn konungs and hüskgrlum sínum as 
parallel expressions in the two helmings of Rekstefja 15, indicat- 
ing synonymy. In short, the skaldic evidence emphatically pre- 
sents the term hüskarl as "member of the hird, i.e. htrómadr.' 
That the hird is at question, and not the drótt, is indicated by 
the chronology of the attestations; they begin in the work of 
the very skald who also first used hirð, Sighvatr bóróarson. 

Nevertheless, the meaning 'retainer' is not universal for the 
term húskarl in WN. In most saga prose, when used in contexts 
outside the Norwegian court, a húskarl is a simple manservant, as 
opposed to bóndi or húsbóndi, as in this late thirteenth century 
Norwegian example: Nu ef huskarlar bonda hitta hval a have ut 
(Hertug Haakon Magnussons Retterbod for Feröerne, Oslo, June 28, 


1298; NGL 3.37). Such usage is universal in the Icelandic sagas 
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when referring to Icelandic conditions, as for example Halli var 
húskarl under Felli (an ordinary Icelandic húsbóndi; Sturlunga 
saga 1.55). It may also be noted that in the elder Gulabing 
law the expression húskarlserfð is attested, which seems to refer 
to the rights of inheritance after an heirless húskarl accruing 
to his master or hüsbondi. In the later Middle Ages in Norway, 
however, only men of the highest social level could have hús- 
karlar: Hirdskrá limits them to kings, jarlar, and lendir menn 
(art. 19; NGL 2.407), though it is clear from later amendments 
to the laws that both chieftains and bishops were also entitled 
to húskarlar (these amendments are found in NGL 3.83 and 160). 
From its thirteenth century Icelandic perspective, Snorra Edda 
reports the following: 

Konvngar ok iarlar hafa til fylgbar með ser ba menn, 

er hirómenn heita ok hvskarlar, en lendir menn hafa 

ok ser handgenga menn, pa er iDanmorkv ok iSvidiod 

erv hirómenn kallapir, en iNoregi hvskallar, ok 

sveria peir bo eipa sva sem hirðmenn konvngvm. 

Hvskarlar konvnga varv mioc hirómenn kallapir 

ifornesko. (SE 162). 

Which sense of húskarl was the original, 'retainer' or 'man- 
servant?' The etymology suggests the latter but is contradicted 
by the skaldic evidence. Nevertheless, skaldic poetry was the 
product of the highest social class, indeed of a special warrior 
group, and was often unlikely to reflect everyday linguistic 
usage accurately. The skaldic poetry proves that the term hüs- 
karl was used of royal retainers by the early eleventh century, 
but it does not disprove that the word may simply have been 
used of servants, as its etymology suggests, on a lower level; 
on this point, the skaldic evidence remains silent. 


Here the Poetic Edda is helpful. The term húskarl is attested 
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in two poems, Atlakvíða and Atlamál. Since both are heroic 
poems, it has generally been assumed, so far as I know, that 
húskarlar in both refers to retainers. In 4m. 30, there can be 
no doubt that such is the case. The poet is describing the 
journey of Gunnar and Hggni to Atli's court: 

fóro fimm saman, fleiri til vóro 

hálfo húskarlar, hugat var því illa. 

(Am. 30.5-8). 
The lines fleiri til vóro/hálfo húskarlar, which probably are 
to be interpreted 'more were available by half, i.e. ten! 
(Dronke 1969: 122-123), clearly refer to retainers, namely the 
warriors making up the expedition. Three of these are named in 
lines 9-12 of the same stanza. That they are of high social 
standing is without doubt: two of them are the sons of Hogni. 

In Atlakvida the term húskarl is employed twice, both times 
near the end of the poem. In strophe 39, Guðrún, having served 
up her sons to Atli, enriches the húskarlar with gold. 

Gulli seri in gaglbiarta, 

hringom rauóom  reifói hon húskarla. 

(Akv. 39.1-4). 
Here it would make no sense for her to enrich Atli's retainers, 
whom she later is to burn to death (Eldi gaf hon bá alla,/er innt 
vóro; Ako. 42.1-2). It is possible that she is bribing the serv- 
ants in order to make easier the murder of Atli, or perhaps she 
is simply intensifying Atli's ruin by scattering his wealth to 
his servants, a destructive insult. It should also be noted 
that the scene of a woman giving gold to servants is found else- 
where in WN literature, as when Bergbóra does so before the burn- 
ing in Njåls saga. In any case, húskarlar must mean 'servants' 
here. And such is the case even more obviously in the second 


attestation of the term in this poem, which occurs two stanzas 
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later: 


Hon beð broddi gaf blóð at drecca, 

hendi helfüssi, oc hvelpa leysti; 

hratt fyr hallar dyrr, oc húskarla vacþi, 

brandi, brúðr, heitom; þau lét hon gigld bræðra. 

(Akv. 41). 
The lines oc hvelpa leysti and oc húskarla vacþí are paratactic 
parallels, 'brief statements of Guórún's mercies interwoven 
with her acts of murder' (Dronke 1969: 72). Here again the 
term húskarlar must refer to servants. 

Atlakvida is one of the oldest poems in the Poetic Edda, 
Atlamál one of the younger. I suggest that in their use of the 
term húskarl they reveal two chronological layers: Atlakvida 
ieee the word with the older, original, etymological sense 
'servant,' whereas the younger poem has incorporated the courtly, 
institutional use of the word typical of the later Viking Age, 
the sense with which the skalds used it. The sense found in 
Atlakvida, which lived on in WN prose, must be regarded as ori- 
ginal, and the passages in that poem, assuming the validity of 
the MS tradition, may then be accepted as the oldest attesta- 
tions of the word húskarl. 

All indications are that, contemporaneous to the introduction 
of institutional use of húskarl in WN, the word was used in the 
highest circles in Denmark. The most important piece of evidence 
for this is found, again, in Sven Aggesøn's Lex Castrensis 
(supra 65 ff.). Members of the Tinglith seeking redress from 
their fellows could have the case heard in the presence of the 
king, before all the other warriors, in a proceeding called the 
*húskarlastefna: tn presentis regis, uniuersis commilitonibus 
corrogatis, tn colloquio, quod dieitur Huskarlesteffne (Sertptores 


76-77). The second component is clearly the ON legal term 
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stefna 'summons,' found throughout the older Scandinavian laws; 
it developed from an earlier meaning, still retained in skaldic 
poetry, 'meeting.' The *húskarlastefna is thus to be regarded 
as 'meeting/summons of retainers,' and húskarl as the term used 
within the Tinglith to denote its members. It is fairly certain 
that Sven Aggesøn has retained older terminology here, since 
the word húskarl was apparently otherwise extinct in the ODa. 
of the thirteenth century, when he wrote; such at least is the 
testimony of the dictionaries (Kalkar, Lund, etc.). It there- 
fore appears most likely that the term húskarl was raised to 
the highest social levels within the Danish (and Dano-English) 
court of the early eleventh century. 

This is the most important piece of evidence for the use of 
húskarl in early eleventh century Denmark. Another piece of 
circumstantial evidence has been pointed out, in a different 
context, by A. Olrik (1903: 103). In his discussion of 
Bjarkamál, Olrik notes that this name for the poem may not have 
been original, but that the other name the poem bears, i.e. 
Hiskarlahvgt, is likely to be older; Saxo, for example, calls 
it exhortationum series in his Latin paraphrase in Gesta Dan- 
orum. The poem is most likely of Danish origin, probably from 
the mid-tenth century, dealing as it does with Bgóvarr Bjarki 
and the last battle of Hrólfr kraki. From the account of 
Þormóðr kolbrünarskáld's recitation of the poem before the bat- 
tle of Stiklastaóir, found in Hetmskringla, it seems the author 
wished to incorporate a piece of tradition, namely, that the 
poem Bjarkamál was also known as Húskarlahvogt. He does not 
know why it is called by that name, so he invents an explana- 
tion. After bormóór has recited the two stanzas which the 
author has introduced as the beginning of Bjarkamál, the follow- 


ing reaction is described: Þá vaknaði líðit. En er lokit var 
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kvæðinu, bá pogkkudu menn honum kvæðit, ok fannsk monnum mikit 
um ok bötti vel til fundit ok kglludu kvædit Hüskarlahvgt (Oläfs 
saga helga 362). It is a well-known characteristic of saga 
style that when the author records a passage like the above, 
where motivation is based on general opinion (fannsk mennum 
mikit um ok bótti vel til fundit ok kglludu. . . ), he is 
generally either giving his own opinion or passing on something 
which he has obtained from (oral?) tradition. If an original 
name of the poem, which originated in Denmark, was Húskarlahvgt, 
this suggests that the term húskarl was in use in Denmark to 
denote the member of the comitatus. 

A similar important piece of evidence concerning the Danish 
provenance of the technical use of the term húskarl is its 
usage as a loanword. Húskarl is not natively attested in any 
other Gmc. language but was, however, loaned into OE (Bjórkman 
1902: 214). It seems to make its first appearance at about 
the time when it begins to appear in Nordic texts, i.e. the 
beginning of the eleventh century. There can be little doubt 
that the word was loaned from ODa. and entered England via the 
Danelaw: it consistently has the form huscarl, never *husceorl, 
the form the word would take if original in England. It is 
attested in South English diplomas (see Cod. Dip.) and in the 
Chronicle, where precise information on dating and historicity 
is of course available. In all, the term husearl is attested 
five times in the Chronicle. The first two, from 1036 and 1041, 
refer to huecarlas who are specifically followers of King 
Haróacnut, the son of Knütr the Great and his queen Alfgyfu- 
Emma. In the passage from 1036E, the huscarlas are simply 
retainers who accompany Haróacnut's mother: man geredde ba bet 
Ælgifu Hardacnutes modor sete on Win ceastre mid bes cynges 


huscarlum hyra suna. In the second, the context indicates that 
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the huscarl had a high standing with the king and was active in 
the collection of taxes: Her let Hardacnut hergtan eall Wihra- 
ceastre seire for his twegra hus carla bingon de bet strange 
gyld budon (1041C). In the remaining attestations the huscarlas 
adhere to other great men: Earl Siward and King Eadward (1054D), 
Earl Tostig (1065C) and Earl Osbearn (1070E). 1065E in a par- 
allel passage refers to Tostig's htredmenn, indicating partial 
synonymy with huscarlas, and in 1070E the retainers are identi- 
fied specifically as Danish: Pa Densca hus carles.  Eadward's 
huscarlas are mentioned in a few other sources (Hofmann 1955: 
220), but there is no doubt that the loan was temporally and 
geographically limited to the Danelaw (Steenstrup 1882: 136). 
The word húskarl was apparently also used as a term denoting 
a follower of a socially prominent man in Sweden as well. The 
evidence is from the runic period; huskarl left no trace in 
later OSw. The material itself is rather scanty. Only three 
inscriptions, all from Svealand, employ the term. 
The first is U330 (Snottsta, Markims sn.): 

x inka x lit x raisa x staina x auk x bro x kiara 

x eftiR x raknfast x bont x a x sin x asur x uar 

x huskarl x hans. 

Transl. Inga let reisa stæina ok bro gerva æftiR 

Ragnfast, bonda sinn. Assurr var huskarl hans. 
Ragnfast was apparently a wealthy farmer. His wife Inga, who 
subsequently became a powerful woman, erected this stone and a 
bridge in his memory. She also raised three other stones (U329- 
332) in which various other close relatives are mentioned. This 
prompts the editors of Runverket to note Förmodlingen har Assur 
varit den rike storbonden Ragnfasts válbetrodde man. Och han 
námnes dårför jämte de nármaste fránderna í de inskrifter, som 


Inga låter utföra. Though the leader of the húskarl in this 
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case is hardly a king, it is nevertheless obvious that the hús- 
karl belonged to fairly high social circles in eleventh century 
Uppland. This is also shown by U335 (Orkesta kyrka): 

ulmi x lit x risa x stin x bina x uk x bru x pisi x 

iftiR X iru x fabur x sin x uskarl x sifrubar. 

Transl. Holmi let ræisa stain penna ok bro þessi 

æf tir Heru (?), faður sinn, huskarl Sigrødar. 
This inscription, which the editors of Runverket number among 
'de tidigare i Uppland,' reveals clearly that the hüskarl him- 
self must have had a fairly high social position. In this case, 
the húskarl was important or wealthy enough for his son to be 
able to raise a cenotaph. The very fact that the son thought 
to include the information that the man being honored was another 
man's húskarl indicates the high social standing such a position 
must have afforded. 

Both of these inscriptions use the term húskarl with the gen. 
indicating a Rangbezetchnung in Kuhn's sense of the word. Assur 
was Ragnfast's húskarl, and Hera (?) was Sigrgöer's. 

The third inscription including the term hüskarl is of great 
interest, since it employs the term in a poetic context, appar- 
ently parallel to a line in skaldic poetry. The entire inscrip- 
tion, S6338 (Turinge kyrka, Oknebo hd.), is as follows: 

ketil : auk + biorn + paiR + raistu + stain + bin[a] + 
at + pourstain : fapur + sin + anuntr + at + brupur + 
sin + auk : hu[skar]lar + hifiR + iafna + ketilau 

at + buanta sin * brubr waRu par bistra 

mana : a lanti auk i lipi : uti : hiltu 

sini huskarla : ui- han fial i urustu 

austr i garpum lis furugi lanmanna bistr. 

Transl. Ketill ok Biorn þæir reistu stein 


benna at Porstein, fadur sinn, Annundr at 
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broóur sinn, ok huskarlar æf(t)ir (?) iafna 
('the just one'?), Ketilgy at bonda sinn. 
Brødr vaRu þæir bestra manna 

a landi ok i lipi uti, 

h[eld]u sin[a] huskarla ve[l]. 

Hann fioll i orrustu austr i Garóum, 

liðs forungi, landmanna bæstr. 

There are several problems with the reading of this inscrip- 

tion; the reader is referred to the discussion in Runverket. 

The above interpretation is identical there and may be accepted 

in this context. In the prose section it is indicated that the 
húskarlar were in part responsible for the raising of the stone, 
which indicates that these men must have had a fairly high social 
position. In the poetic section, it is reported that the brothers, 
presumably Porsteinn and Annundr, took good care of their hús- 
karlar; the expression halda húskarla vel answers to the same 
phrase in WN found in Sighvatr Pórdarson's Austrfararvtsur 18. In 
this context, the lines a landi/ok 1 lidt utt suggest that the 
húskarlar made up part of the 219. Thus, it would appear that 
they pursued both military and non-military activities, which 
corresponds closely to the definition of the comttatus given by 
Tacitus. Hüskarlar were also found in military contexts in OE, 
and in the ODa. Witherlagh such seems to be the case. Similarly, 
húskarlar in the sense of 'retainers' are sometimes engaged in 
martial activity in WN. 

The Swedish evidence, particularly 56338, suggests that the 
distance húskarl had to rise in order to become an institutional 
term was not great. Hiskarlar owe allegiance to their bóndi; 
this allegiance may take the form of martial activity. As one 
great court and army consolidated many smaller ones, certain 


terms grew, simultaneously, in scope and stature. One of these 
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was húskarl. It would seem likely that the initial elevation of 
húskarl to the institutional level took place in the EN area, 
perhaps in ODa., where the term is only used of king's men. The 
age of the term in Denmark is suggested especially by the name 
Hüskarlahvgt, with its heroic associations. It seems typical of 
Denmark that this area formulated new terminology on the basis 
of native material, i.e. Tinglith and perhaps, therefore, húskarl. 
The breakthrough of the institutional use of húskarl is 
clearly associated with the circumstances behind the loan of the 
term Aird into Scandinavia as well. Alongside the collective 
hyskt, it appears that ON may have used hús- to represent the 
structure, institutionalized family group, as in such compounds 
as húsbóndi, particularly important in this context is the term 
hústing. In certain ways, ON hüs- may have paralleled the use 
of hired in OE after the early loss in NGmc. of *htwa-repa. In 
formation of new terminology for the new, large courts in Scan- 
dinavia, the lack of a single term for the structured family, 
the model of the European court, must have been pressing. The 
various Nordic dialects took different steps to remedy the situa- 
tion. ONw. borrowed the OE term hired for the institution and 
htredmann (> hirdmadr) for the individual member, whereas ODa. 
created new terminology on the basis of native elements. One 
result of such formation was the collective ping(a)lid, the mem- 
ber of which could be called pingmadr. Two other terms were also 
created, namely hembegt and húskarl, both based ultimately on the 
notion of the extended family as a social collective. Hempegi 
never spread beyond Denmark, nor was it assimilated into later 
stages of the language. Hüskarl, on the other hand, was pro- 
ductive and reached a new center of intensity in Norway. There, 
along with gestr, also a native term, it was assimilated into the 
specialized terminology of the Norwegian court of the High Middle 


Ages. 


Chapter 5. 


Honor and Comitatus 


So far we have investigated the primary vocabulary of the Gmc. 
and Nordic comitatus and the individuals who formed it. Other 
institutional relationships may characterize the comitatus, how- 
ever, and therefore we should look for a complete understanding 
of this complex social institution and its various concepts. In 
this chapter we will investigate the concept of honor, so vital 
to the comitatus and to all Gmc. society. We will examine the 
interactions of the social institution of honor and that of 


both the *druhtis and the hird. 


*at Zo 

The Gmc. term for honor must have been *atzo (fem.). It sur- 
vived in the various dialects as follows: OE ar(e) "honor, glory, 
rank, kindness, mercy, property,' OS, OHG era ‘honor, respect, 
aid, protection,' ON eir ‘clemency, mercy, peace, rest,' Eir, a 
minor goddess generally limited to woman kennings, apparently 
associated with medicine and healing. Snorri says of her hon er 
læknir beztr (Snorra Edda 38). ON also attests the derivative 
eird ‘clemency, mercy,' an abstract participial formation < 
*azztibo < *ats-t-ta. 

Many dialects also show denominative verbs formed from the 
same root: OE artan 'to honor, admire, care for, pity,' OHG 


eron, eren, eren ‘to honor,' OS eron 'to support, present,' ON 
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eira 'to spare, have mercy,' Goth. atstan 'to fear, hold in awe 
or reverence.' It is generally assumed that this form shows the 
root *azs- with dental extension (Karg-Gasterstádt 1948), al- 
though this is questionable (see below). The base form for the 
NWGmc. verbs must therefore be *atzon/*atztan; as noted above, 
the root may have been extended in Goth. 

The IE etymology of the root poses a difficult problem indeed. 
The standard view, as presented in Pokorny (1959: 16), is to pos- 
tulate a root *ate-, based on the above NWGmc. evidence. The Italic 
forms cited by Pokorny, i.e. atsusts (ablative pl.) 'sacrificiis,' 
atsos (nom. pl.) 'dii,' atsis (dat. pl.) 'diis,' esaristrom 
'sacrificium,' and esono- 'divinis, sacer,' are surely to be re- 
garded, as Pokorny suggests, as Etruscan loans (see Ernout 1961: 
84 for support of the Etruscan origin of these terms, including 
ancient references as e.g. in Suetonius). The root itself may 
be pre-Italic. At any rate, besides the Gmc. forms, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the root *ais- appears with dental extension 
in, besides Goth. aistan, Grk. alojar 'to feel shame; respect, 
reverence,' ai66s 'shame, modesty, fear,' and the Skt. verb id 
'honor, glorify.' The Greek forms supposedly show assimilation, 
viz. *ais-d- > *aiz-d > atd- (Solmsen 1902: 137). The Sanskrit 
verb has zero-grade vocalism and a similar assimilation. The 
assimilation proposed for the Greek forms, although undoubtedly 
present in the language, is sporadic at best: indeed, atsouaı 
and oi 568 and their alleged etymological relationship with the 
Gmc. forms are the major piece of evidence in support of such an 
assimilation in Greek (see Hirt 1912; art. 228; Frisk 1960: s.v. 
ailóouai). As Lejeune points out in his classic treatment of 
Greek phonology (1947: art. 100), PIE *sd > Grk. zd, written with 
zeta 'des 1'adoption de 1'alphabet.' Nowhere does Lejeune men- 


tion the assimilation which would associate the Greek words in 
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question with a PIE root *ais-. 
That leaves Skt. Zde and the Gmc. forms. Taken together they 
do not provide sufficient evidence to warrant postulation of a 


PIE etymology. 


heiðr, vegr, ttgn 

Whatever the origin of Gmc. *aiz-, it is clear that in Nordic 
it underwent a special development. In the other Gmc. dialects 
the concept of honor is a basic underlying semantic component, 
but in Nordic we find only 'mercy, clemency.' The term era 
'honor' entered Scandinavian as a MLG loan. In ON the semantic 
field of honor is covered by the following lexical terms: heidr, 
vegr, ttgn, sómi, sæmð, virðing, frami, vegsemó, metord, metnadr, 
and hgfuðburðr. Since nearly all the members of this complex 
lexical system are limited to NGmc., it seems highly probable 
that the concept of honor obtaining among the Norsemen was 
different from the common Gmc. notion. 

Three of the words which came to describe honor in Nordic in 
place of Gmc. *aiz- are descended etymologically from a common, 
semantic concept. These are heidr, vegr, and ttgn. As most 
etymological dictionaries hint, and as has been proposed as 
early as 1894 by Koegel and clarified by Palmér (1930) for 
hetdr and vegr, these words must descend from PIE roots meaning 
'shining, gleaming, bright, clear.' 

More specifically, heidr < PIE *skat-(t/d)-, as illustrated 
by the following cognates in the daughter languages: Skt. ketas 
'form, picture, sign,' ketus- 'brightness, picture, sign,' ce- 
tati ‘appear, notice,' eztrá 'clear, bright,' Lith. skatdris 
'bright, clear,' Latv. skatdrs 'bright, clear, pure,' OCS 
čistu 'pure.' 


That this meaning survived into Gmc. is clear from: OE hador 
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'clear, bright,' OHG hettar 'clear, bright,' OS hedar 'clear, 
bright,' and adjectives with -ro- suffixal formation, ON hezðr 
'bright, clear, cloudless,' a primary adj., and beid (neut.) 
'bright, clear weather.' Apparently, from the very beginning 
the notion of 'shining, gleaming, clear' was still associated to 
the Gmc. root *hatd-, ultimately to become ON heiðr 'honor.' 

As Palmér and others have pointed out, the development of 
vegr is parallel to that of heidr. The following cognates are 
attested in German: OHG waht 'gleaming, beautiful,' MHG wehen 
'to gleam, shine.' It would appear therefore that Nordic vegr 
'honor' represents a development from a root meaning 'shining, 
gleaming' (for further particulars on this root, including the 
semantic shifts it underwent, see below). 

Turning briefly to ON tfgn "honor, high birth,' we may assert 
that it represents a guttural extension of the frequently 
encountered PIE root *dez- 'bright, shining.' The many varia- 


tions of this root will be discussed in relation to tfrr. 


tirr 

In NWGmc. the man renowned for his glory was described with 
the adj. merr, the glory he possessed was called t{rr/tir. The 
adj. clearly descends from a Gmc. prototype, as the various Gnc. 
cognates attest: Goth. (watla-)mereis 'well-sounding, praise- 
worthy,' OE mere 'famed,' OS, OHG mart 'famed, illustrious,' 
etc. An etymology often suggested, although it is unsatisfac- 
tory on a semantic basis, is that these words reflect the PIE 
root *me- 'large.' L. Mittner (1955: 139 ff.) has proposed a 
more satisfactory solution. Briefly, he sees a crossing be- 
tween the PIE roots *me- 'large' and *mer- 'to shine, glisten,' 
which appears in the following etyma in addition to Gmc. *mariz: 


Grk..uapuaípo 'shine,' Lat. mērus 'pure, clear,' and English 
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mere. We may accept this etymology with the provision that Eng- 
lish mere is actually a Latin loan and hence does not descend 
directly from PIE *mer-. Probably the most convincing piece of 
evidence for this etymology is the semantic parallelism in OS 
of mari and berht 'bright, shining.' Such parallelism shows, 
when coupled with the etyma cited above and by Mittner, that 
the adj. merr 'glorious, famous,' is located within the semantic 
field of 'bright, shining.' Now note too the ON term mend < 
*martpo < *mér-t-ta, an abstract parallel to e.g. sæmd. Merd has 
the base meaning 'praise, fame, glory,' but in skaldic poetry 
it also has the specialized meaning 'encomium, panegyric.' This 
is surely a reference to the kind of heroic battle poetry in 
which a warrior's glory lived on after his death; as such it may 
give us a good clue to what orðstírr really consisted of, as, 
for example, in the famous lines of Hávamál 76: 

Deyr fé, deyr frendr, 

deyr siálfr it sama; 
enn oróztírr deyr aldregi, 
hveim er sér goóan getr. 

As has been pointed out, poetic encomia probably made up part— 
indeed, an important part—of the comitatus relationship. 

ON tørr and WGmc. tir may, according to Pokorny (1959: 183 
ff.), be traced back to PIE *dei-ro, an -r- extension of a base 
root *det- 'to shine clearly, glow, glimmer.' Some of the more 
important multiforms of this root and their descendants are: 
*Diues: Skt. dZvasa 'day,' “diuto: Skt. divya 'heavenly,' Grk. 
Síos 'godlike, noble,' Lat. dTus 'holy,' Diana, a goddess; 
*detuos-: Skt. deva- 'god,' Av. daeva 'demon,' Lat. deus, dtvus 
'god,' Gaulic Devona, a goddess, OIr. dia, 'day,' OPr. detwas 
dievas 'god,' ON Tjr; *dieu-: Skt. dyauh 'heaven,' Grk. ZeÚs, 


Lat. Juppiter, dies 'day.' 
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It appears that the notion of divine gleaming is essential 
to this root, since many of the cognates either mean 'holy' or 
'god' or are actually the names of gods or goddesses. Among the 
latter it will be noted that Diana is a moon goddess and that 
Juppiter, Zeus, and Tyr are sky gods, which again suggests divine 
gleaming or shining. Insofar as ttrr/ttr is formed from the 
same root complex, we can posit that tZrr underwent a development 
in meaning parallel to that of heidr, vegr, ttgn, and merr: 
shining or gleaming (in the case of tfrr perhaps the divine 
gleaming of the gods) was used for the personal regard paid to 
men known as having 'honor' and 'glory.' Besides t{rr/tir, we 
find this root, with a semantic shift from 'shining' to 'beauti- 
ful,' in OHG start, OFr. tire 'decoration' (note the OHG vocal- 
ism). In Nordic the original notion of shining was also retained: 
ON ttrr 'shining,' a rare poetic word, and the modern forms NNw. 
tira 'to sparkle,' tír 'gleam,' and Sw. dial. tira 'to gleam.' 

On the basis of the Nordic forms, which retained the notion 
of gleaming, coupled with the parallelism of OS mari and berht 
as discussed by Mittner, we must accept the possibility that the 
notion of gleaming or shining was part of the semantic component 
of at least mart in OS and tørr in ON. That this was apparently 
the situation also in ancient Indian society for the notion of 
glory is shown by the following stanza from the Rgvedasamhita: 

yé me pafica$átam dadür 

ásvanam sadhástuti 
dyumád agne máhi $rávo 
brhát krdhi maghónam 
nrvád amrta nrnåm. 
Der freigebigen Herren, die mir fünfzig Rosse geschenkt 
haben unter einstimmigen Lobe, deren Ruhm mach 


glánzend, gross, hoch, O Agni, mánnerreich, du 
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Unsterblicher. 

(Rig Veda 5.18.5, Geldner's translation). 
Note that in this stanza a god is invoked to increase the glory 
of humans. Since divine gleaming was the province of the gods, 
this is altogether apt, especially in this case, since Agni was 
the god of fire. 

Similar development may also be found in Latin, where the 
notion of shining or gleaming seems to be encroaching on the 
semantic field of glory, as in elärus 'clear, shining, glorious, 
renowned.' One example of such usage, among many, is found in 
Tacitus' Agrícola 29: 

iamque super triginta milia armatorum aspiciebantur, 
et adhuc adfluebat omnis iuventus et quibus cruda ac 
viridis senectus, clari bello et sua quisque decora 
gestantes. 
This by no means suggests that IE glory or honor was based on 
the notion of shining or gleaming, but it does suggest rather 
that NWGmc. may have carried out a potential tendency already 
present in PIE and therefore sporadically attested at least in 
Skt. and Lat. in addition to Gmc. 

In his recent book on IE poetic language, R. Schmitt (1967: 

art. 166) draws the following conclusion: 
Der Ruhm der Mánner war gemein-indogermanisch, aber 
die konkrete Vorstellung dieses Ruhmes in den Einzel- 
sprachen hat sich verschoben: das homerische Ideal 
des 'Mánnerruhmes' liegt in den Heldentaten des 
Betreffenden (letzlich seiner arete) begründet, das 
vedische Ideal des 'Ruhmes' besteht—zumindest aus der 
Sicht des Dichter-Priesters—in dem Besitz und Reichtum de: 
Opferherrn und natürlich in dessen Liberalitdt. 


To this might be added that the Gmc., and particularly the NGmc., 
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notion of human glory was based on the notion of gleaming or 
shining, perhaps the divine gleaming of the gods. 

Such gleaming was strongly associated with battle. This is 
shown clearly by the usage of tfrr/ttr, which was obtained on 
the battlefield. OE tir, for example, which is limited to 
poetry (thus indicating age), is first attested in Beowulf: 

Hwet, we be selac, sunu Healfdenes, 

leod Scyldinga, lustum brohton 

tires to tacne, pe þu her to locast. (Beo. 1652-54). 
The selac 'sea-booty' referred to is of course Grendel's head 
and the golden hilt of the sword Beowulf acquired in his under- 
sea battle with Grendel's dam. The battle context is clearly 
specified by the speaker, Beowulf, in line 1656 with the words 
SEHR under waters 'in battle under the water.' The sea-booty 
serves as a sign (to tacne) of the glory won in this battle. 

This is the oldest attestation of tir as simplex in this 
oldest of OE poetic monuments, but the term occurs three times 
in compounds which are of some interest. The military nature 
of tir is, I think, present in all three, though to varying 
extent. In Beo. 837-46, for example, which describes the imme- 
diate aftermath of the hero's battle with Grendel, the monster 
is described as ttrleas. In other words, as a result of his 
defeat in battle, he is 'bereft of glory.' Klaeber glosses the 
term tirleas, as far as I know attested only in this passage, 
with 'inglorious, vanquished.' 

The next occurrence of a tir- compound is perhaps not so 
clearly military in nature, but it is important in showing the 
link between this complex and the comttatus. In describing 
Hroógar's royal procession to Heorot to greet the triumphant 
Beowulf, the poet states that Hroðgar . . . tryddode tirfest 


getrume micle/cystum gecyped (Beo. 922-23). The word getrum 
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'army' clearly provides the military overtones, but note that 
this is a chosen troop (getrum cyst). The accompaniment of this 
troop makes the king ttrfest. In other words, he gains glory 
from their presence. This provides a direct reference to the 
comitatus relationship and is reminiscent of the famous words 

of Tacitus: tn pace decus, tn bello praestdtum. 

The other tír- compound is found in a proverbial expression 
in lines 2188-89: Edwenden cwom/tireadigum menn/torna gehwylces. 
Here ttr-eadtg and torn appear to be partial antonyms; the con- 
text does not permit further specification. 

From later OE heroic poetry come two passages which show 
particularly clearly that ttr was won in battle: 

Her Apelstan cyning, eorla dryhten, 
beorna beahgifa, and his broóor eac, 
Eadmund æbeling, ealdorlangne tir 
geslogon æt sæcce sweorda ecgum . . . 
(Battle of Brunanburh 1-4). 

The second is from lines 103-104 of the Battle of Maldon: 
ba ves feohte neh,/tir et getohte. 

In NGmc., too, it is apparent that tørr was obtained in 
battle. Nowhere is this more clearly stated than in Hamdismál, 
which is certainly among the oldest poems in the Poetie Edda: 

Vel hgfom vió vegit, stgndum á val Gotna, 

ofan, eggmóóom, sem ernir á qvisti; 

góðs hgfom tírar fengió, Pott scylim nú eða í ger deyia, 
qveld lifir maðr ecci eptir qvió norna. 

(Hamðismál 30). 

Similarly, Einarr skálaglamm's Vellekla (12b), from the elev- 
enth century, represents ttrr as the outcome of battle, the 
prerogative of the victorious: 


Ok forsnjallir fellu 
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fürs í préttar skúrum 

(bat fer bjóðar snytri) 

brír jarls synir (tírar). 

And the very brave ones slew three jarl's sons in 

battle (that brings glory to the prince of the people). 

Tirr/tir, then, was a special kind of glory, i.e., martial 

glory. That this was so in Norse is further emphasized by the 
etymological relationship between tírr and the god Týr. Despite 
his claim to being the only god of the Nordic pantheon bearing 
a name which can be traced back to PIE, Týr is a somewhat 
shadowy figure in the mythology. Nevertheless, Snorri intro- 
duces him with the words: 

Sa er eN ás, er Tyr h(eitir); hann er diarfaztr ok 

bezt hvgaór ok hann reór mioc sigri i orrostom; a 

hann er gott at heita hreystimonnvm. bat er orótak, 

at sa er tyhravstr, er vm fram er aóra menn ok ecki 

setz fyrir. (Snorra Edda 32). 
Thus the gleaming sky god, in this case perhaps also a god of 
contract, if Dumézil (1959 etc.) is correct, became also a god 
of battle as divine gleaming became an essential part of the 
notion of martial glory among the Gmc. peoples. In the North 
a further refinement was carried out, and, as the etymologies 
reveal, the semantic fields of martial glory and honor over- 
lapped; in other words, martial glory became a kind of honor. 
Such honor, which may be called the honor of martial glory, 


must have been an important part of the comttatus relationship. 


sómi and sæmð 
Contract, or law, represents the need within a society for 
adherence to its codes, in order that the society may function. 


Indeed, it is virtually a prerequisite for the existence of a 
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society. In Nordic a second form of honor, based on this need, 
developed. The terms originally denoting this kind of honor in 
ON are sómí and sæmð. Both descend from the same root, i.e. 
Gmc. *som- « PIE *sam-. The two terms must have been partial 
synonyms at one time; they differ in that sómi is an -n- stem 
whereas sæmð is formed with the secondary abstracting extension 
*¢-ta-. There are also verbs formed from this root, namely 
sóma and soma; the former means 'to befit,' the latter 'to 
honor,' indicating that it is probably denominative (< *sömtan). 
The most revealing IE cognates are Skt. saman 'the same,' Av. 
hama 'the same,' Skt. haman- 'calm, peaceful, tranquil,' Olr. 
sam 'rest' and satm 'restful, mild.' 

On the basis of semantic comparison among these cognates it 
appears that *som- was applicable to the man whose actions con- 
formed to acceptable social standards and did not ruffle the 
calm of society. This notion is extended in the following cog- 
nates from the Gmc. dialects: OE som 'arbitration, agreement,' 
gesom 'unanimous, friendly, peaceable,' seman 'fitting, suitable, 
appropriate,' and MHG suome 'agreeable, pleasant, friendly.' 

Since sómi and sæmð denote 'honor' in ON, there can be little 
doubt that adherence to the social standard was elevated to an 
ethical norm in Scandinavia. 

Other terms for honor found in ON texts are late, clearly 
secondary formations with transparent etymologies of little value 
in the reconstruction of Nordic ethics or institutional practice. 
Typical of these are virðing and hofudburdr. The former is 
formed secondarily from verð 'value, price.' It is a neutral 
term and in reality means not so much 'honor' as mere 'esteem.' 
Nevertheless it is worth recalling verdung 'comitatus,' formed 
from the same word. Partial equation between 'honor/esteem' and 


the comitatus is therefore suggested. Hgfuðburðr apparently 
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stems from the Norse proclivity for expressing the whole man, 
metaphorically, in terms of the head. Thus there are ON terms 
such as hgfudbant 'death, destruction,' hgfuðgjarnt "fatal, 
dangerous,' hgfudlausn 'ransom,' hofudmundr ‘reward for the 
killing of an outlaw,' hgfuðórar 'delirium,' hgfuðvgrðr 'body- 
guard,' and hgfuðærr 'insane.' Further it is assumed that 

the expression bera hätt hgfudtt found in Njáls saga is par- 
allel to or involved in the formation of hofudburdr as a term 
dealing with honor or esteem. If such is the case the term 
itself must be extremely late and hence can reveal nothing about 
the institutions of honor or the comitatus in early Scandinavia. 

Metnaðr and metorð are secondarily formed from meta 'to meas- 
ure' and hence refer to estimates of a man's worth; frami is of 
douce almost literally 'forwardness.' None of these terms 
helps to illuminate the comitatus. 

By the time of the earliest Scandinavian written texts, 
distinctions between the honor of martial glory and the honor of 
social utility were no longer sharply maintained. This is shown 
by the high frequency of passages in which words originating 
from each of the kinds of honor are used as synonyms, as in: 
margs var allz sómi,/manna ttginna (Atlamal 94), gera bat t 
heiðr ok ttgn vid honum (Flateyjarbók 1.564), or gera tíl 
heiðrs ok sæmðar (Stjórn 95). Such passages clearly show that 
little distinction was felt among the various honor words. 

Nevertheless it is possible to state that most occurrences of 
words of the sómi family deal with the proper giving of gifts, 
entertainment, food, and so forth; in short, with the carrying 
out of proper actions in given social situations. A few exam- 
ples are: petr bræðr bgkkuðu konungi bann sóma er hann veitti 
beim (Egils saga 96), leidangrs-görda ok annars konungligs sóma 


er bér erut skyldir at veita (Fornmannasógur 7.19), and etgt er 
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á kvedtt, hvé miktt fé henni skyldi heiman fylgja, en ltkligt 
at vera myndi góðr sómi (Islendingasaga 393). Note, sómi is 
often granted (veita) from one person to another; frequently by 
a king or queen. Subjects are obliged (skyldr) on occasion to 
grant sómí to the ruler: in the example from Fornmannasögur 7. 
19 it is a levy for an army. The role of the royal levy in the 
Nordic eomitatus has been discussed. Here it is apparent that 
sómi as the honor of social utility could be applied to this 
phenomenon, indicating a high degree of interaction between the 
institutions of honor and the eomztatus. The passage from 
Islendingasaga 393 reveals further that wealth (fé) might qualify 
as sómt. Here it is important to consider a passage from Hrólfs 
saga kraka 45: Vil eg sekta heim bann kong sem meira sóma vill 
til ver gigra enn bu, but ¿lila hefur bu launad mter landugrn, 
og slykan sígur sem vier hgfom ydur vnnid. It is clear that in 
these lines sómí refers to a reward, almost to wages, for a job 
well done, in this case defence of the land and victory in bat- 
tle. The importance of the honor of social utility is clearly 
illustrated. Because the king has not properly carried out his, 
social duties by giving due reward to a retainer, the retainer 
leaves the king's service. In effect, this represents the 
potential breakup of society if its contracts are not heeded; 
in this case the comitatus relationship is shattered. This may 
be contrasted with the following passage from Hoensa-bórts saga, 
where, in the transformed world of the Icelandic Family Saga, 
sömt still serves to create social bonds among men: 
Ok bó skal ek gefa þér gjafar ofan å, því betri ok 
meiri sem pú ert meira verór en bórir, ok svá mikinn 
skal ek pinn sóma gera, at pat sé allra manna mál, at 
þú sér vel sæmör af. (22). 


At this point, it may be instructive to consider the usage of 
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the verb sóma 'to befit, beseem.' In large measure it is char- 
acterized by the same situation and concerns as the noun sómz. 
Thus: 
+. Vil eg fáá hrynginn bann sem bestur gripur er 
j binni eigu, og vid villdum badir eiga. H(elgi) 
s(agdi), eij sðmir annad frændi enn bu fåir hrijng(inn) 
vijst . . . (Hrólfs saga kraka 24). 

On the whole, however, the vocabulary of Nordic is confused 
in this case, and the honor of social utility originally de- 
noted by sömi has by the time of the written texts become con- 
fused with other honor words as well, words which descend from 
the semantic field of martial glory. Thus a man honored for 
the proper giving of gifts may be described as a heiðmildr maðr 
and called by the noun heiðmaðr. Furthermore, there are even 
cases where the term tørr denotes concrete items such as gifts 
of weapons or even entertainment. 

It is, furthermore, difficult to find texts in which heroes 
win honor from battle. This suggests that by the literary 
period the honor of social utility had displaced the honor of 
martial glory. ON literature presents a clear ethical distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of Nordic honor, with the honor of 
social utility clearly more highly regarded. An excellent ex- 
ample of this is provided by Þorsteins þáttr stangarhgggs, which 
Theodore M. Andersson (1967: 6) has called 'a paradigm of the 
structure to be found in the family sagas.' In this þáttr the 
honor of martial glory, as sought by Pórhallr and Porvaldr, the 
two mischief-makers, as well as by Bjarni's wife and by bórarinn, 
Porsteinn's father, is ridiculed. The two modest, moderate pro- 
tagonists, representatives of the honor of social utility, clear- 
ly come off best in the story. 


Indeed, the interplay between these two kinds of honor is a 
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central concern of the Islendingasögur. In Anderssonian terms, 
we may state that the honor of martial glory is paramount through 
the revenge section of the saga and indeed forms the essence of 
the conflict; but it is the honor of social utility which finally 
prevails in the reconeiliation section of the saga. Thus the 
saga may be described as a move from martial glory to social 
utility. The honor of the latter was apparently regarded as 
socially preferable, since it releases the narrative tension 
built up by adherence to the almost outmoded code of the honor 

of martial glory. Andersson himself has, with different termi- 
nology, pointed out this distinction (1970). 

In the relative chronology of the two kinds of Nordic honor, 
it appears that the honor of martial glory is the older of the 
two. It has IE parallels and is mentioned by the classical 
observers Caesar and Tacitus, both writing more than a millenium 
before the earliest Scandinavian written texts are recorded. 
Haidra is attested on both Stentoften and Björketorp (Krause 
nos. 96 and 97), but as the readings of these stones are far 
from clear, it is best to leave this issue aside, with the pro-. 
vision that no form of *söm- appears on any runic inscription 
whatever. Finally, the fading in importance of the war and sky 
god Tyr, and his metamorphosis to a god of contract, may reflect 
the relative chronology of the two concepts of honor in the 
North. Tyr's fading is roughly parallel to the growth in impor- 
tance of Pörr in West Scandinavia and Freyr and assorted fertility 
gods in East Scandinavia. Þórr, as culture hero, and Freyr, as 
fertility figure, work for the maintenance of society. This too 
may be a faint reflection of the replacement of the honor of 
martial glory by the honor of social utility. 

Finally, we should discuss the conflation of honor words in 


Nordic. There appear to be three reasons for it. 
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One reason might well be rigid adherence to the blood feud. 
One of the main aspects of the honor of social utility would 
have consisted of keeping faith to one's kinsmen by avenging 
their deaths. This would most often be done in bagra, where 
1t was possible to win the honor of martial glory. Thus in a 
battle fought for the sake of a blood feud the two kinds of 
honor could easily become mixed. This would have occurred at 
an early date, i.e. during the Proto-Gmc. period, since the 
blood feud is assumed to date back at least to that time (see 
e.g. de Vries 1945). 

A later complicating factor must be Christianity. Medieval 
Christendom, which entered Scandinavia at about the time the 
term hird did, had its own notions of honor, none of which 
coincided even remotely with the pagan Scandinavian situation. 
To a Christian, honor was primarily what was due to God; man's 
duty was to be humble. Thus, in writing about Christian honor, 
men were faced with a wide variety of words from which to 
choose in order to express this new concept. As far as we can 
determine, words expressive of both the honor of martial glory 
and the honor of social utility were chosen indiscriminately. 
For example, vegr is found in Flateyjarbók (1.112, 2.380): 
til vegs guot and tígn in Reykdæla saga (47) gera skaparnum 
tígn. Representative of the use of words expressive of the 
honor of social utility is the following line from Lilja (25): 
Móðir oss er Märia bessi,/mektar-blóm ok full af sóma. 

The most important factor, however, may well be the comitatus 
relationship. By fighting bravely for his leader, a retainer was 
entitled to receive sömt in the form of money, gifts, and so 
forth; this was his due for fulfilling his half of the bargain, 
i.e. for doing what was socially proper and required. The 


chieftain, too, was bound by the same bargain. But besides sömt 
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from the leader, a brave warrior could also receive some form 
of the honor of martial glory for his services, which consisted 
in large part of martial activity. This might therefore have 
contributed to a conflation of the Nordic honor vocabulary. 

The Gmc. comitatus probably characterized primarily the honor 
of martial glory. The comitatus after all was called into being 
as an institution of martial necessity. It was first and fore- 
most on the battlefield that the individuals who made up the 
eomitatus, including even the chieftain, won the honor and glory 
which typify this social institution. Indeed, this kind of 
honor was one of the major forces behind the creation of the 
institution and its ability to survive through the centuries. 
Membership in the comttatus was not, of course, necessary for 
winning the honor of martial glory. It was available to all 
who trod the battlefield. Indeed, it was initially the preroga- 
tive of the individual. The Gmc. eomztatus is thus to be re- 
garded, with respect to the institution of honor, as a collec- 
tive of individuals who gain honor through martial glory. 

The honor of social utility, on the other hand, requires 
peaceful social interaction among individuals. It is therefore 
more a social than an individual matter. It almost certainly 
was less important than the honor of martial glory for the early 
Gmc. comitatus. However, we saw that the later Nordic comitatus, 
specifically the hird, is essentially a non-military domestic 
arrangement, incorporated by means of a complex structure; the 
individual was meaningful only insofar as he fit into this struc- 
ture. Characteristic of the later Nordic comttatus therefore 
was the honor of social utility. This is apparent in the open- 
ing lines of the Hirðskrá: 

I pess hins sama vars herra Ihesus Christus 


namfne skal var loghlegr Noreghs konungr hans 
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pion raða bode oc banne oc utform varom innan 

lands oc utan guói till dyróar ser til soemóar 

oss til gagns oc parfenda. 
Note too that sections 13 and 17 of the Hirdskrä explain what 
sæmð the hertugr and jarl are to receive from the hirð relation- 
ship: these generally include the rights to do certain things. 

Furthermore, we have noted that sömi%&amd was characteristic 
of kings and their dealings with subjects, thus indicating that 
the honor of social utility was an important part of the hir) 
relationship. But the honor of social utility, like the honor 
of martial glory, was not limited to the comitatus or hirð but 
avai labie to all full-fledged members of society (though not, 
of course, to slaves or thralls). 

The relationship between the two kinds of honor and their 
interactions with the comttatus parallels the chronological 
development of the institutions we discussed. We have suggested 
that the honor of martial glory is older than that of social 
utility; the older kind of honor adhered to the older kind 
of comitatus, the *druhtiz. The hirð, on the other hand, 
appropriated the newer kind of honor, the honor of social 


utility. 
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Proto-Indo-European 
*ais- 127 128 
*dei- 129 130 
*dei-ro- 130 
*deiuos 130 
*dher- 108 
*dheregh- 107 
*dhereugh- 18 88 91 
*dhreugh- 90 94 
*dieu- 130 
*diues- 130 
*diuio- 130 
*kei-uo- 42 43 
*koi-m- 42 

*lei- 71 
*leit(h) 71 

*me- 129 

*mer- 129 130 
*reg- 96 

*sam- 136 
*skai-(t/d)- 128 
*tek- 107 
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Sanskrit 
cetati 128 
citrá 128 
deva- 130 
divasa 130 
divya 130 
drogha- 94 
drúh 94 
dyauh 130 
haman- 136 
ide 127 128 
ketas 128 
ketus- 128 
radhnoti 44 
radhyati 44 
raja 96 
sakha 43 
sáman 136 


$eva/Siva 43 
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deus 130 
Avestan Diana 130 
daéva 130 dies 130 
draoga- 94 dius 130 
hama 136 divus 130 
(para-)raeth- 71 dominus 39 

domus 39 
Tochartan gens 39 
lit- 71 ire 12 


Juppiter 130 


Greek materfamilias 45 114 
atéds 127 merus 129 

alsonaı 127 palatium 45 

öios 130 paterfamilias 45 114 
Aoltn 71 rex 96 

uapuatpw 129 tribunus 39 
oiKkoóecmótno 42 tribus 39 


ctpateio 19 


cTpaTEÚECOA1 19 Italic 
cuvékónuoc 12 13 aisusis 127 
cuvodta 13 aisos 127 
TËKVOV 107 aisis 127 

Zeös 130 esaristrom 127 


esono- 127 


Latin 
ceiuis (Old Latin) 42 Gaulte 
civis 42 Devona 130 


Civitas 42 
clarus 132 Old and Middle Irish 


comes 12 17 aurddrach 94 


comitatus 1 10 11 et passim dia 130 


saim 136 


sam 136 


Old Prusstan 
deiwas 130 

dievas 130 
draugi- 18 
draugiwaldunen 18 
druktai 18 


podruktinai 18 


Latvian 
draugs 91 
skaidrs 128 


Lithuantan 
draugalas 18 
draúgas 18 91 
drauge- 18 
draugé 18 
draugybe 18 
skaidrus 128 


Old Church Slavonte 
éistu 128 

drugu 18 91 

drugy 18 

družina 19 


Sloventan 


druzina 19 
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Proto-Germante 

*ais- 127 

*ais-i-ta 126 

*aiz- 128 

*aizo 126 

*aizon/*aizjan 127 

*aizibo 126 

*draugaz 85 90 93 94 

*draugi 90 

*dreug- 40, 85 

*dreugan 20 

*drinkan 20 

*driug- 90 

*driugan 84 85 86 93 

*drugi 90 

*druht- 20 

*druht 19 20 21 23 25 31 40 79 80 
*druhtinaz 39 40 93 

*druhtiz 17 18 38 39 40 49 84 93 


95 126 143 
*druknu- 90 
*drunht- 20 


*drunh-ti-s 20 
*(ga-)druhtiz 19 
*gangan 71 
*ga-sinp- 12 17 
*gasinpa 13 
*gasinpi 13 
*gasinbja 13 
*gasinps 13 


*haid- 129 
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*haim- 42 
*heróian 56 


*hiwa- 42 43 


*hiwareóa 42 43 44 125 


*hiwiskia 43 44 
*kindiz 39 
*lip- 70 72 
*liba 72 

*liban 71 72 
*maripo 130 
*mariz 129 
*mer-i-ta 130 
*ranka 96 
*repa- 42 44 
*rinkaz 96 
*sinp- 12 
*som-/*som- 136 140 
*somian 136 


*werbungo 83 


Gothic 

asneis 13 

aistan 127 
drauhtinassus 19 
drauhtinon 19 
drauhtiwitoþ 19 
driugan 18 19 84 
faran 70 
gadrauhts 19 
gaggan 

galeipan 70 


gardawaldans 42 
*gasinpa 12 13 
*gasinpja 12 
heiwafrauja 42 
kindins 39 
-leiban 70 
lekeis 13 
siponeis 13 


(waila-)mereis 129 


Old High German 
bileite 71 

degan 107 

era 126 
eren/eren/eron 126 
gasind 12 14 15 
gasindo 12 15 
gisindi/kisindi 12 15 
gisindo 12 

heitar 129 

hirat 42 43 44 
hiun 43 

hiwo/hiwa 43 
hiwisci 43 
ingesinde 38 
inkneht 38 

leita 71 

leiti 71 

lidan 70 71 


mari 129 


rat 42 
ratslagon 44 
rinch 96 
triogan 94 
trocken 89 90 
*truht 21 
truhtigome 20 
truhting 20 
*truohting 20 
trut 21 

uzlit 72 

wahi 129 


ziari 131 


Langobard 


troctingus 20 


Middle High German 


getroc 94 
hirat 42 44 
hiratbrief 44 
hiraten 44 
hiratguot 44 
hiratliute 44 
hiratstiure 44 
hiwisch(e) 44 
suome 136 
truht/druht 18 
trut 40 


wehen 129 
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Middle Low German and Middle Dutch 
era 128 

ghedroch(t) 94 

hisch (hisk) 44 

huwessche (huusche, husch) 44 


rank 96 


Old Fristan 
dreegh 18 
dructe 20 
hiskthe 44 


tire 131 


Old Saxon 
berht 130 131 
bidriogan 94 
druht- 18 
druhtfolk 18 
druhting 20 
druhtscepi 18 
era 126 

eron 126 
gidrog 94 
gisid 12 15 
gisiói 12 15 
hedar 129 
hiwiski 44 
lithan 70 
mari 129 130 131 
rad 42 

rinc 96 103 
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Dutch (ge-)dreogan 18 

droog- 90 (ge-)dryht/driht 17 21 22 23 24 
huwelijk 43 25 31 36 

huwen 43 gehealdan 48 

lijden 71 gesió 12 14 15 


gesiða 12 14 


German gesiócund 14 
Heirat 42 gesom 136 
Leid 71 getrum 133 134 
leiden 71 guó-frece 87 
Rat 42 guó-rinc 87 
hador 128 
Old English halgian 47 
ar(e) 126 heado-rinc 87 
arian 126 hearra 69 
beadu-rinc 87 103 higegedryht 24 
bisceophired 52 hilde-freca 87 
ceorl 114 hilde-rinc 87 
cyning 45 hired 42 52 55 58 59 60 64 67 69 
dreogan 84 85 87 125 
dryge 90 hiredcniht 51 
dryhtcwen 20 hired-menn 50 51 122 125 
dryhtealdor 20 hiwisc 44 
dryhtealdorman 20 hus 45 
dryhten 39 huscarl 121 122 
dryhtguma 20 *husceorl 121 
dryhthall 40 inwerod 38 
dryhtlic 20 ledan 48 
dryhtmaóum 20 lid 72 
dryhtsele 20 lid (Middle English) 76 


folcgedryht 24 lipan 70 71 


lið 72 

mere 129 
magugedryht 24 
medusele 98 
nunnhired 51 
preosthired 51 
ranc 96 

rinc 96 103 106 
selac 133 
scir(ge-)driht 22 
seman 136 
sibbegedryht 24 
sibgedryht 24 
som 136 

tir 131 133 134 135 
tir-eadig 134 
tirfest 133 134 
tirleas 133 
torn 134 

weana 86 

weoró 83 
weoróung 83 
weordungdæg 83 
weoróungstow 83 
werod 24 25 
wifhired 51 
wilgedryht 24 
begen 107 


Old Norse 


árborinn 105 
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berdraugr 88 
bió 72 

bíða 72 

bóndi 116 124 
bróðir 111 
brådarbekkr 101 
búkarl 114 
doglingr 32 
draga 85 94 
dramb 34 
dramblátr 34 


draugr 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 
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92 93 94 95 96 105 106 112 


drengr 50 97 106 107 108 109 


110 111 112 
drengskapr 110 
*drjúga 84 85 86 88 91 
drjúgr 18 
drjúgum 18 
drótt 17 19 26 et passtm 
dróttinn 19 39 61 62 
dróttkvett 20 31 
dróttlátr 34 35 
dróttmegir 33 
drygja 18 84 85 86 87 
Eir/eir 126 
eiró 126 
eira 127 
él 89 92 
éldraugr 89 92 
falla 73 
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fé 138 

félagi 108 111 
flesdrótt 35 

frami 128 137 
geirdrótt 35 

gestr 36 57 58 125 
gramr 53 

grió 50 

gumi 32 

gunn-spjót 87 

halr 84 

harri 69 

háseti 61 

hauldr (ef. hgldr) 105 
heió 129 

heiómaór 139 
heiómildr 139 
heiór 128 129 131 
heraósdrótt 35 
heróidraugr 92 
her-drengr 87 
herdrótt 35 87 
herr 60 77 

hersir 28 

hertugr 57 143 
hilmir 77 

hirð 36 38 41 et passim 
hiróa 56 
hiróbyskup 57 
hiróiáss 55 


hiróidraugr 55 


hiróisif 55 

hirómaór 55 56 57 58 112 113 116 
125 

hirómannastefn 603 

hiróprüdr 56 

hiróstofa 57 59 

hirósveit 19 

hiróvist 56 

hjón 43 

hgfuðærr 137 

hgfudbani 137 

hofuöburör 128 136 137 

hgfuógjarnt 137 

hgfudlausn 137 

hgfuómundr 137 

hgfuóórar 137 

hgfuóvgrór 137 

hglór 84 103 

hüs 51 114 125 

håsbondi 114 116 117 125 

hüsdróttinn 114 

hüsfaóir 114 

hüsfreyja 114 

húsgumi 114 

hüsherra 114 

hüskarl 36 51 57 58 113 114 115 
116 117 118 119 120 121 122 
123 124 125 

hüskarlserfó 117 

hüskona 114 

hüsmóóir 114 
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hústing 125 

håsvordr 114 

hyski 44 125 

inndrótt 35 36 37 38 39 

jarl 116 117 143 

karl 114 

konungsgarór 57 

lánardróttinn 61 114 115 

landkarl 114 

lát 34 

leió 71 

leióa 71 

leiðangr 79 80 

leiói 71 

lendr maór 57 117 

leysingi 105 

lið 60 70 72 73 74 75 76 77 
78 79 80 81 83 124 

líða 70 72 

lit 72 

líta 72 

meró 130 

meta 137 

metnaór 128 137 

metoró 128 137 

mikillátr 34 

mjgörann 98 

óðaldraugr 92 

ógnir 103 

oróstírr 130 


ørlog 87 88 


órlygi 86 89 

ráð 42 

resir 98 

*rakklátr 34 

rakkr 96 

rándrótt 35 

reka 105 

rekkr 84 96 97 98 99 100 101 
103 104 105 106 

rek(k)s pegn (ONw.) 105 

seggr 84 101 

sinni 12 15 16 

skáli 59 

skyldr 138 


soema 136 


sæmó 128 130 135 136 137 143 


sóma 136 139 

sómi 128 135 136 137 138 139 
141 143 

stefna 120 

sveinn 101 

sveróberendr 88 


tígn 128 129 141 
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102 


tírr 129 130 131 133 134 135 139 


Týr 130 135 
Veringjalió 70 76 
vápnping 70 

vegr 128 129 131 141 
vegsemó 128 

veita 158 


veró 83 136 
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veróung 38 41 81 82 83 136 

vigdrött 35 

viróing 128 136 

ydrótt 35 

harða góór pegn/drengr 108 110 

liðs heiþvarþan þegn 110 

Véliðs heiþvarþan þegn 110 

Þegna fyrstr 109 

Þegn 84 97 103 105 106 107 
108 109 110 111 112 

begnskapr 110 

bing 70 

þing(a)lið 76 

bingmaór 66 125 

bingmannalió 66 

bjóð 28 39 

þjóðinn 39 


Old Danish 

arvbægi 112 
heipvarper 110 

hem 112 

hempegi 112 113 125 


hirdman 66 
hirdh 64 67 
hov 69 


*húskarlastefna 119 120 
jorpedroten 61 

lagh 65 

tinglith 66 70 119 120 125 
welió 80 


wiberlaghsret 65 
wiperlagh 63 65 124 
ping(a)lid 70 113 125 


Old Swedish 
*drotensáte 62 
drotsáte 61 602 
drotten 61 
drygher 18 
hiródránger/hirpdránger 66 
hiró-garóer 66 
hov 69 

hundaren 79 
kirkiudroten 61 
landboe 61 
ledunger 79 80 
lith 79 

*rinker 112 
tira 131 


uti 75 74 


Swedish Dialeets 
dröger 94 
dröste 62 


drösteborst 62 


Norwegtan 
draug 94 
tir 131 


tira 131 


Faroese 
dreygur 94 
hiir (hiró) 63 


Orkney 


hirdmanstein 63 


Place Names 
*drengjaby 112 
Karleby 112 
Rinkeby 96 112 
Rynkeby 96 
Tágneby 112 


Index Verborum 
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